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The Atheistic Ripple». 


DANIEL EVANS 
Theological School in Harvard University 


F THERE IS acrime wave in our country at the present time about which 
we are all concerned, there is also an atheistic ripple which deserves some 
consideration. — ; . ; 


It is significant that just at the time when the Fundamentalists are carrying 
on their propaganda and their campaign against enlightenment, the atheists 
begin their counter propaganda and inaugurate their counter campaign. This 
atheistic movement is significant as a phenomenon of revolt against certain 
kinds of religious types and movements. 


We should ask ourselves the serious question whether or not one reason 
for this atheistic movement does not lie in the fact that preachers and teachers 
and churches have given themselves up too much to practical matters, and 
have failed to deal with the fundamental matters of life and the ultimate 
realities of religion. . 


| Have we not felt that these immediate matters were the most important 
—that the practical was the more necessary, that the social was paramount, 
that the human had the right of way over the divine? Have we not left the 
minds of many persons without education in the “deep things of God’? 


Have not our youth, and adult folk, been left unprepared for the antitheistic 
movement of thought and the inevitable tragic experiences of life? There 
is an intellectual and a spiritual preparedness for life about which we should 
be concerned, in order to make it possible for persons to defeat these atheistic 
invasions. 


[From an article in this issue.] 
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BOSTON, MAY 20, 1926 


For Better Co-operation 


S ANNIVERSARY WEEK draws near, we 

think of the “state of the church.” Indeed, 
much discussion has been going on in ministers’ 
meetings and conferences. We have had a year of 
the new polity. What do we think of it? Has it 
made any difference? Are conditions better? One 
thing is plain to many of us. We are not going to 
stop with what has been done. We demand better 
co-operation. 

Several formal considerations by ministers and 
numerous informal comments by laymen indicate 
that we must make further changes in the ma- 
chinery of our denomination. Perhaps the figure 
is unhappy. Let us say, then, the organization of 
our administrative officers. For example, there is 
great interest in the proposal that in the next 
change in the American Unitarian Association, 
there be a council of five co-equal men to do our 
common work, under the directorate of the Asso- 
ciation. One of these five would be chairman, or 
_ president, but not so much a distinct leader as 
primus inter pares in the performance of duties. 
The conviction is growing that one mind cannot 
adequately lead and hold together our intensely 
diversified body. Five minds well chosen, some 
persons say, could do it. 

This council ought to be representative of all our 
varied life and agencies, and its decisions ought to 
be made and its plans executed with a thorough 
understanding of the whole life of the church, in 
every congregation and in every denominational 
society. No individual ought to make any deci- 
sions; they should be made by the common consent 
or by majority vote of the council. This is sound 
congregational practice. In some way every one of 
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our organizations ought to find expression in the 
co-ordinated body. It is necessary, for the progress 
and permanent success of the free-church move- 
ment, that each agency understand all the others, 
and that this mutual understanding be kept con- 
stant by the proper selection of personnel on the 
council. These are some of the suggestions. 

Up to the present time, there is a state of almost 
complete independency of every one of the denom- 
inational agencies. There is much ignorance of 
what each one is doing. There is misunderstand- 
ing, criticism, unhappiness, and relative ineffi- 
ciency. It is out of the question for one person to 
resolve the difficulty. We hear on every hand that 
we need thoroughly to democratize the Unitarian 
Church. We are among the most democratic people 
on earth, in point of our beliefs. In practice, some- 
one says we are chaotic. 

It is a symptom of our vigorous vitality, it seems 
to us, that we want to do better. We seek to make 
every member of the whole body both serve the 
body and be served by the body. That lack is the 
one thing which produces our present irritation, 
friction, and inaction. We want representation 
that really represents. Then co-operation will 
come and stay. 

We are in travail. We look for something to 
come. It is not a person, but a council, a corporate 
group of persons, who in their working together 
would speak our mind and do our will, and thus 
rise to a status where as individuals they would 
be free from ultimate responsibility with its at- 
tendant undue criticism; and where the composite 
judgment and plans of the council would command 


general approbation as nearly as any means at — 


present in the minds of the people who are think- 
ing on this matter. 


Unhappy Mr. Lewis 


INCLAIR LEWIS refuses the Pulitzer prize of 

1926 for his novel, “Arrowsmith.” 
not impute to him anything but the motive he him- 
self gives for his action—that prizes are dangerous 
and cause writers to become “safe, polite, obedient, 
and sterile’; but we wonder if the failure of his 
earlier novel, “Main Street,” to win the award, 
leaves any memories. The reader will recall that 
there was a division in the committee, and a minor- 
ity favored Mr. Lewis in a published report. It 
seems to us he is quite as wide of the mark in this 
matter (though not so ill-mannered) as he was re- 
cently in repeating that old sardonic challenge to 
the Almighty, to whom he gaye ten minutes, by 
the watch, to strike him dead. This smacks of 
the blatant and gross behavior that we used to 
hear from the town infidel at his worst. We thought 
it had all passed away. We fully sympathize with 
the revulsion of Mr. Lewis from the ideas of God 
which fit the anthropoid rather than man, but why 
does he assume the weird and revolting attitude 
that one might expect from the most “Babbit”-like 
of his own literary creations? And in all that we 
read of his performance there was no clear word 
about his own positive idea of God. As a piece of 
destructive criticism, it left nothing to the imagi- 
nation. But a fool could say there is no God. 


We would — 
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Ever the Poet! 


hee THE POET speaks best of the soul. The 
word, for instance, of John Masefield, from the 
heart, exquisitely,— 

I have seen flowers come in stony places; 

And kindness done by men with ugly faces; 

And the gold cup won by the worst horse at the races, 

So I trust, too. 

Again, this for renunciation, by Charlotte Perkins 
Stetson: 


A man must live. We justify . 
Low shift and trick to treason high— 
A little vote for a little gold.... 


There are times when a man must die. 
Imagine, for a battle-cry, 

From soldiers, with a sword to hold— 

From soldiers, with the flag unrolled— 
This coward’s whine, this liar’s lie: 

A man must live! 

And at last, to see the sin common to the indif- 
ferent, as Studdert Kennedy measures it mor- 
dantly : 

When Jesus came to Golgotha they hanged him to a tree; 
They drove great nails thro’ hands and feet and made a Calvary. 
2 > ta . ° + . . . - . 


When Jesus came to Birmingham, they simply passed him by; 

They never hurt a hair of Him, they only let Him die. 

For men had grown more tender, and they would not give 
Him pain; 

They rg just passed down the street, and left Him—in the 
rain. 


The crowds went home and left the streets without a soul 
to see, 
And Jesus crouched against a wall—and cried for Calvary. 


A Golden Opportunity 


VERY ABLE and prominent editor of a church 
paper said in our hearing that the church 
press in this country has a golden business op- 
portunity near at hand, and we may expect some- 
thing to bring it to realization. He knew what he 
was saying. Let us see. 

Who would believe that the total circulation of 
American religious papers, in all denominations, 
is about eight millions of copies? Think of it. 
These figures have been computed by Don C. Seitz, 
for many years manager of the New York World, 
and a man of great ability in the publication busi- 
ness. He says in the Churchman that it is “a 
formidable showing, greater in its total than that 
of five or six popular publications that absorb 
about eight-tenths of the money spent annually 


by general advertisers in America—in all about’ 


$200,000,000.” 

He explains how the church press has ceased. 
to be the important factor it once was in the ad- 
vertising world, because mass advertising has been 
pushed by the advertising agencies. They can give 
their patrons, in a half-dozen of the popular peri- 
odicals of mammoth distribution, a total of circu- 
lation as great as that of the entire scattered re- 


ligious press. 
But why do the business men who spend millions 


permit the prodigious religious press field to be- 


“age out in the interest of agencies, or any other 
* Vin. 


‘The Christian Register 
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interest, including their own ease? Says Mr. Seitz, 
“Do not business men of the country owe some- 
thing to intelligence? Is mass convenience their 
only desire? I am not much of a churchman, but 
I know what the Church means to these United 
States, and I know the church press deserves a 
decent share of support from business.” 

What the church press needs to capitalize itself 
is business management, says Mr. Seitz. The 
papers have the circulation. Why do they not es- 
tablish a special advertising agency which would 
bulk and use the circulation in such a way that 
advertisers would welcome it? If business men, 
some of whom are already wearying of this mass- 
fashion advertising in monopolizing mediums, 
“eould be shown that as great if not greater cir- 
culation is at their command, and largely a fresh 
constituency, as against one that is pretty well 
worn, I think they would welcome a chance to re- 
spond.” 


A Good Book 


HOUGH we are not familiar with everything 

that has been written about Woodrow Wilson, 
we think we know the substance of the output of 
his chroniclers. It seems to us James Kerney’s 
book, “The Political Education of Woodrow Wil- 
son,’ comes very close to being extraordinary in 
that it is a plain, veracious, and entirely human 
document, with not overmuch of the interpreter’s 
profundity to light up dark corners, to be sure, but 
with the reporter’s nerve sensitized for fact and the 
politician’s intuition that gets the knowledge of 
men’s motivations and actions. Wilson is held be- 
fore you, real. The story nowhere leans either to 
unfriendliness or to adulation; it stands straight 
up as a journalistic story of intelligence. Wilson’s 
admirers ought to read it. It is freest from pre- 
judice or self-conceit of all the books written thus 
far. 

There, for instance, is the liquor, issue back in 
1912, Wilson, says Mr. Kerney, was “very much 
distressed by expressions that he had not been 
candid.” The attitude of Wilson was that this 
question was “social and moral, not political.” 
Now the author does not say he was playing safe; 
he says, “Some former admirers insisted that Wil- 
son the historian should not have made such a 
statement, inasmuch as every social and moral 
problem down through the ages had been made the 
subject of political action,” That is discriminating 
handling of a difficulty, and it is sound truth. 


Note 


“With so much noise in the world, the moments of silence 
before the [church] service begins are of great spiritual value. 
It is not often that this serene period is disturbed in this 
chureh by talking or whispering, but when this happens those 
who value the ministry of ‘silence are much disturbed by it. 
No more needs to be said.” 


We suggest that our ministers reprint the fore- 
going in their church calendars, giving credit to 
the minister of the Church of the Disciples, Boston, 
Mass., Dr. Abraham M. Rihbany. 


The Letter from Kurope 


Turkey’s nationalism grows very troubling 


Soria. 

HEN THE TURKISH PEOPLE pro- 

ceeded to depose the sultan a few 
years ago, it appeared that a wonderful 
thing had been performed. When, under 
the leadership of Kemal Pasha—Ghazi 
Kemal, Kemal the conqueror—the same 
people proclaimed a republic and elected 
Kemal Pasha their president, the event 
was acclaimed by all of Turkey’s neigh- 
bors, and the world at large, as a new 
page in history. All might have gone well 
if the Turks had been content with that 
approach to modernity, if they had been 
willing to let well enough alone. But 
that they proved themselves incapable of 
doing. They went farther—much farther 
—than that. 


ANXIOUS TO REACH after modernity, 
eager to free the Turks of such things as 
the baggy trousers—for instance—which 
tended to make them ridiculous in the 
eyes of the world, Kemal put the taboo 
of the republic first on the fez, or red 
cap, which had characterized the Turk 
for years, and then on the baggy trousers 
which had been regarded 
characteristic of the faithful. He invited 
the Turkish woman to the same degree 
of liberty as the Turkish man. He bade 
her cast aside the head-covering that had 
He 


as equally 


marked Turkish women for centuries. 


bade her go further and avail herself of 


the pleasures of the dance, after the 
European fashion. Far as he had gone, 
however, when at the beginning of the 
year he invited Turkish women to dance 
with foreign ministers, he has gone much 
farther since. He has developed traits 
ef Nationalism which have caused the 
world to wag its head with apprehension. 
Subject races long governed by Turkey 
never dreamed of such outreachings of 
Nationalism as now appear in the trend 
of legislation from Angora. 
Education—American education at Con- 
stantinople—is suffering from these mani- 
festations of Nationalism from Angora. 
It has been enjoined upon American 
educators, for instance, that they must 
afford instruction in the Turkish language 
in their schools. That means that they 
- must appoint Turkish instructors in such 
world-famed institutions as Robert Col- 
lege, which has been freely availed of by 
other nationalities than the Turkish. 
The men who are conducting Robert Col- 
lege were so annoyed by this interference 
that they began to make preparations to 
remove Robert College to Sofia, where the 
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largest freedom is conferred upon Ameri- 
can educational institutions. Although 
they subsequently abandoned the purpose 
to leave the ancient capital and remove 
to the modern, they continued to suffer 
from indications of Turkish Nationalism. 
For instance, Angora ordered all foreign 
schools to honor the Turkish Sabbath— 
Friday—in their institutions, as well as 
the Christian Sunday. One foreign school 
—a French school—objected to this order, 


IN THE NEWS 


Keystone Photograph 
SHE KNOWS ENGLISH LABOR 


Beatrice Webb is again to the fore, with the 
coal strike overwhelming her country. She is 
a prominent sociologist, and is known as the 
most brilliant woman leader among the work- 
ing forces that are now contending in the great 
struggle. She has written several books on 
industrial subjects and an autobiography, “My 
Apprenticeship,” just off the press 


and was closed. Taken as a whole, Euro- 
pean schools in Constantinople, or Ameri- 


‘ean schools, for that matter, are facing 


an uncertain future because of the dis- 
play of Turkish Nationalism. But that 
is not all. Business, including American 
business, is feeling the strain of Turkish 
Nationalism. Angora recently issued an 
order that the bookkeeping of foreign 


eoncerns must be carried on in the Tur-. 


kish language. ‘This phase of Nation- 
alism has not been settled yet, but it is 
manifestly an obstacle to the carrying 
on of business after the European fashion. 
The forbidding of the employment of any 
but Turks in these business ventures of 
foreigners is proving a great obstacle to 


the conduct of business. A recent order 
forbids peddling in the streets in any but 
the Turkish language. This order was 
aimed at such nationalities as the Greek, 
which are debarred from doing business 
in Turkey. But the average European 
housewife in the former Turkish capital 
is keenly feeling the effects of this order. 
She is confronted with the choice of 
learning the Turkish language or suffer-_ 
ing a serious discommoding of her house- 
keeping arrangements. Formerly she car- 
ried on her bargaining with the peddlers 
—an important detail in Turkish econ- 
omy—in any European language available. 
Now Angora has deprived her of that 
privilege. She must speak Turkish or 
leave her household business undone. 
All these manifestations of Turkish 
Nationalism weigh heavily upon the for- 
eigner in Constantinople. | Greeks and 


Armenians—the nearest approach to the 


European—are barred from foreign em- 
ployment in Constantinople. A large 
American concern, upon which Turkey 
has depended for years in the purchase 
of an important staple, is’ seriously con- 
sidering the possibility of closing its busi- 
ness in Constantinople. These manifes- 
tations of Nationalism—Turkish Nation- 
alism—are making life hard and un- 
certain for many Europeans and Ameri- 
cans who formerly carried on business 
without obstacle in Turkey. And the 
press wires are constantly bringing new 
indications of Nationalism out of Con- 
stantinople. 


TURKISH CHARACTER has changed 
greatly since the Turkish Republic was 
born. Nationalism is a new trait of 
Turkish character. Some of Turkey’s 
neighbors have been famous for many 
years past for their insistence on maintain- 
ing their language and their racial ambi- 
tions. But heretofore Turkey has been 
free from such limitations. How far this 
trait will continue to grow is. a serious 
question in this new era of Turkish 
development, Turkey is going ahead in 
national growth and national develop- 
ment. But there are unmistakable in- 
dications that she is not traveling the 
right path. 

She is traveling the path which other 
profoundly nationalistic nations have fol- 
lowed with disaster. The pursuit of the 
policy of Nationalism by Turkey is bound 
ultimately to lead to the same results. 
The course that Turkey is pursuing -i 


well worth watching. 
8S. I. Tonzsororr. i 
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The Atheistic Ripple 


A “missionary” movement in the colleges, and its meaning 


DANIEL EVANS 


Professor of Theology, Theological School in Harvard University 


F THERE IS a crime wave in our coun- 
try at the present time about which 
we are all concerned, there is also an 
atheistic ripple which deserves some con- 
sideration. Of course, a wave is a larger 
body of water, it indicates a greater 


‘velocity of wind, and it is more disturb- 


ing and dangerous than a ripple. A 
ripple is a slight disturbance of the sur- 
face of the water—the wind is gentle, 
there is no danger in it; but it does 
make impossible the mirroring of the 
trees on the shore and the scudding clouds 
above in the sky. It is true that some- 
times the disturbance that causes a rip- 
ple may end in producing a wave, if 
the wind blows long and strong. So 
this atheistic ripple may become an athe- 
istic wave. The atheists expect it to be- 
come such, and are doing what they can 
to raise the wind. They are forming 
atheistic organizations for town and gown 
folk and are doing “missionary” work in 
many colleges. 

I have often felt that I should like to 
be their guest and attend their meetings. 


It would be at times amusing, now and > 


again sobering, and perhaps not infre- 
quently instructive. It would be worth 
while to sit with them, hear their dis- 
eussions, ponder their thoughts, follow 
their arguments, watch their faces, and 
try to understand their motives, their 
purposes, their experiences. 

Doubtless one would find that some of 
them are atheists because it is a new 
fad. It is amazing how easily some 
persons who think they have no conven- 
tions, and who pride themselves for be- 
ing freed from the customs of society, 
catch up any new convention and hold to 
it for the time being with moral fervor, 
as if it were a profound personal con- 
viction. We have all met such persons. 
Every time we meet them, after some in- 
terval, we are ready to hear of their new 
convention, fad, notion. They are on with 
the new convention and off with the old 
one easily and jauntily, like old loves 
and new. One is reminded of Jowett’s 
reply, when such a youngster came to 
him and told him “he had gotten rid of 
the notion of God.” He said “he would 
give him twenty-four hours to get it 
back again, that he might remain there 
as a student.” The English youth was 
quite slow in his development in com- 
parison with a Cambridge youth who 
had gotten through with all the churches 
and all religions before he was ten years 
old! 

One would also find that others are 
atheistic from a mood or desire to be in 
active revolt against certain “pious” or 
“fundamentalist” persons. In many col- 
leges there are pious students who talk 
much about religion, give themselves to 
offensive religious practices. They con- 
sider persons reticent in matters of reli- 
gion as nonreligious, and form prayer 
bands for their conversion. They mean 


well, but they stir up some persons to 
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a revolt against all religion. It is signifi- 
cant, too, that just at the time when 
the Fundamentalists are carrying on their 
propaganda and their campaign against 
enlightenment, these atheists begin their 
counter propaganda and inaugurate their 
counter campaign. This atheistic move- 
ment is significant as a phenomenon of 
revolt against certain kinds of religious 
types and movements. 

There are other persons in this athe- 
istic movement who are interesting as 
psychological cases of ambivalence. There 
is often in the lives of many, if not most 
persons, a strange revulsion of feeling. 
They hate to-day the very persons whom 
they loved yesterday. There’s nothing so 
bitter, revengeful, fierce as the hate of 
such a person for another whom yesterday 
he passionately loved. The convert fre- 
quently becomes the pervert with a 
morbid complex against the political 
party, or church, or even country to 
which he was once loyal. In like man- 
ner, in respect to matters of faith, it is 
the person who once believed everything 
who is very apt to believe nothing. The 
greatest number of skeptics, infidels, 
atheists are found in Catholic countries. 
From imposed beliefs to no beliefs the 
road is straight and broad, and many are 
the travelers thereon. Any suggestion or 
symbol’ of faith makes them see red. 

There are, of course, other persons who 
are atheists for quite other reasons, and 
their speech and argument make a dif- 
ferent impression. They find it difficult 
in the light of the studies they are pur- 
suing, or in view of certain tragic experi- 
ences of their lives, to cherish any faith 
whatever in any intelligent and moral 
Power or Being in the universe. They 
have been grubbing at the roots of things 
and have found nothing there but some 
more or less ethereal stuff, or some form 
of energy, or some inexorable mechanism 
that goes on its grinding way utterly in- 
different to human life; or they have 
given themselves to a study of their own 
minds, only to discover that they do not 
have minds, nor consciousness, nor will, 
nor selves—they are organisms finely 
organized for behavioristic reactions. Or 
their study of the world makes them feel 
that the whole thing is a sorry scheme. 
And especially, their experiences of frus- 
tration made them think there is no 
God. 

These are the intellectual difficulties 
and the tragic experiences one would 
hear, were he present at some of their 
meetings. These are the things which we 
hear in private conversation or classroom 
discussion, or before the fireplace at the 
elub or in the home. We cannot treat 
such persons cavalierly, but with respect. 
It is these persons, and their reasons 
for their atheism, which must give us 
pause, and make us see that the ripple 
may become a wave. 

This atheistic movement should make 
us ask ourselves the serious question 


whether or not one reason for it does 
not lie in the fact that preachers and 
teachers and churches have given them- 
selves up too much to practical matters, 
and have failed to deal with the funda- 
mental matters of life and the ultimate 
realities of religion. Have we not felt 
that these immediate matters were the 
most important—that the practical was 
the more necessary, that the social was 
paramount, that the human had the right 
of way over the divine? Have we not 
left the minds of many persons without 
education in the “deep things of God’? 
Have not our youth, and adult folk, been 
left unprepared for the antitheistic move- 
ment of thought and the inevitable tragic 
experiences of life? There is an intel- 
lectual and a spiritual preparedness for 
life about which we should be concerned, 
in order to make it possible for persons 
to defeat these atheistic invasions. 

The task which the situation imposes 
upon us is very great and urgent. It 
would be a good thing for the atheists 
and for ourselves to realize the meaning 
of atheism. Let us suppose that atheism 
is true—what then? Why this—there is 
no mind, nor consciousness, nor heart 
anywhere in this vast universe other and 
greater than the human; only the human 
is thus endowed. Below him are the 
animals, with some of whom he can have 
sport but with none of whom can he dis- 
cuss this notion of atheism, nor have com- 
munion on the higher things of human 
life. There is no intelligence above us. 
And all about us there are only physical 
forces. And one may say there will be 
no trace of us left. We shall be buried 
in the débris of the world and suffer no 
resurrection. Atheism wipes the slate 
clean not only of the divine, but of the 
human too—shortly, in astronomical time. 
It would appear that this is nothing to 
be enthusiastic about or to get heated 
over. It is true that children like to be 
destructive, and enjoy the crash of their 
blocks; and one such remarked one day 
to his mother that he would like three 
matches—one to burn down the house, 
another to burn up his mother, and the 
third to burn up heaven. As a passing 
childish fancy this is interesting, as a 
mood of life disintegrating. ; 

One wonders how we ever came to 
make our appearance at all and set up 
housekeeping here, if atheism is true. 
Strange that there should be human be- 
ings with their endowment of mind, their 
power to think, their power to distinguish 
good and evil, their power to love and 
devote their lives to others and strive 
for the common welfare, to suffer for 
principle and die for causes, to hear what 
they consider authentic voices from. the 
invisible! Whence we came, how we 
came, why we came, are unanswerable 
questions if there is nothing equal to us 
in the universe—to say nothing of there 
being something higher and greater than 

(Continued on page 483) 
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The Minister’s Greatest Asset 


HE FUNCTIONS of a minister are so 

manifold that no asset he may possess 
is likely to blush unseen or waste its 
fragrance on the parish air. Blessed is 
the minister who hath a store of ver- 
satility, for verily he shall need it all! 
If.he bas a turn for carpentry, for 
mechanics (that is, Ford mechanics) ; 
if he can sing, or play any instrument 
from a jew’s-harp to a pipe organ; if he 
ean do Scotch dialect, or Negro dialect, 
or dialect of any other dye; if he is fond 
of tennis, hiking, or mountain-climbing ; 
if he can catch fish, or make good camp 
coffee, or flip a flapjack successfully; if 
he can write an Atlantic essay in a piquant 
style; if he is a botanist, or, like the la- 
mented Joel-Metcalf, has a genius for as- 
tronomy ; if he can talk baseball, or write 
advertising, or make friends with the news- 
paper men of his town; if he has a good 
memory for names or faces; if he can act, 
do dramatic readings, book reviews, lead 
community singing, or run a Mmoving- 
picture outfit; if he can deliver a 
patriotic oration to the G.A.R. or the 
D. A. R.; if he can write a paper for the 
philosophical society, or dance a clog in 
the minstrel show,—any one of these is 
likely sometime to stand him in good 
stead; for of all sorts and conditions of 
men, there is none that needs to be more 
adaptable than he! 

There is, however, one asset the minister 
has which seems worthy to be called his 
greatest, and it does not lie in himself but 
outside himself. It is something which 
is not to be found in his own versatility, 
or in the talents of his wife, or in any 
other of his personal possessions. The 
minister’s greatest asset is the human 
group to which he is minister—the per- 
sonalities that are under his care. It is 
through them that he is. to project, into 
the heedless world, the ideals that he 
and they share. It is through them that 
an impact is to be made upon the com- 
munity. 

One of the most touching and suggestive 
phrases that has come to us out of the 
past is this—“the cure of souls.” One 
minister I know mistook its meaning, and 
called it the “cure for souls’! No doubt 
there are souls that are incurable; but 
even they are not outside the circle of 
the minister’s affectionate endeavor. The 
parishioner may rightly expect to be able 
to say of his minister, as Whittier said 
of the Eternal Goodness, “I cannot drift 
beyond his love and care.” 

The minister’s greatest asset is the lay- 
man. 

So far as I know there is no course 
offered in theological schools in the theory 
and practice of ministerial leadership of 
laymen. Such a course would seem to be 
extremely desirable. If we were here to 
resolve ourselves into a faculty com- 
mittee and sketch the outline of such a 
course, I suppose our findings would be 
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something like this: Ministerial leader- 
ship of laymen consists in the discovery 
of the abilities of the men of one’s group, 
and in the devising for the laymen of a 
series of experiences calculated to bring 
these abilities to their fullest develop- 
ment and social use. 

This theory of leadership at once 
changes the status of the minister from 
that of a performer to that of a coach, 
and the status of the laymen from that 
of an audience to that of a team. 

Years ago there was a popular song— 
“Whistling Rufus, the One-Man Band.” 
The gifted hero of this song was, I be- 
lieve, able to change his whistle into the 
sound of any instrument, and so they 
ealled him “The One-Man Band.” There 
is much to tempt the minister to become 
a Whistling Rufus. His laymen are 
generally willing to let him do the 
whistling—he went to school for years 
to learn to whistle, he can whistle better 
than others, he is paid to whistle, and 
that he should do the whistling is the 
tradition of his craft. And yet he often 
feels the loneliness of being a soloist, and 
wishes he might be the director of an 
orchestra. It’ would appear that while 
our theological education has tended to 
develop more or less brilliant individual 
performers, it has been somewhat neglect- 
ful of the training necessary to make a 
minister a director of developmental 
activities through which the talents of 
the men of his group may be brought to 
their full use. 

I venture to think that a church exists 
for the all-round development of its mem- 
bers, in order that through their de- 
veloped personalities the tone of the com- 
munity life may be raised, and some 
impact be made upon the life of the 
world; and that the minister’s function 
is that of a counselor, and a deviser and 
director of activities calculated to bring 
to the fullest maturity every good talent 
his laymen possesses. 

This type of ministerial leadership is 
vastly more difficult, yet vastly more re- 
warding, than that which makes the 
minister a performer. As a_ performer, 
the minister may be delightful, brilliant, 
entertaining, inspiring. But the result is 
not necessarily developmental or per- 
manent. One rarely learns to drive by 
sitting beside the driver! Nor do the 
spectators get the same development of 
abilities that comes to the players in a 
game. 

How much more worth while it is to 
associate one’s self for a while with a 
group of men, study them, discover 
capacities in them they do not know that 
they possess, promote activities and plan 
experiences for them that will call these 
capacities into action; by degrees see 
them bound together in the strong bonds 
of a fraternity wrought by working to- 
gether, animated by a common purpose; 


then when the time comes, pass on to 
serve some other group, or indeed pass 
into the quiet days of old age, or sink 
contentedly into the eternal rest, knowing 
that this group of men will hold together, 
grow, support the next leader as they 
have supported us, and keep alive in the 
world the ideals for which we have lived 
and labored. 

Sometimes a minister is told by well- 
meaning admirers, “If you leave, the 
whole thing will go to pieces!” Far from 
being a compliment, this is the severest 
indictment of his work. It is as if you 
should compliment an engineer that the 
bridge he has built will soon fall down; 
or the architect that the building he has 
designed will shortly collapse; or the in- 
ventor that the machine he has constructed 
will not run. If a minister has great 
personal gifts, it means that he must all 
the more be on his guard that the group 
be not merely held together by his magnet- 
ism but be wrought into a compact, work- 
ing fraternity ; if a minister has moderate 
personal gifts, he must all the more be 
on his guard that he insure the perpetuity 
of his work by the same _ precaution. 
For my part, I had rather that my 
ministry result in the development of an 
active, united, congenial, loyal, en- 
thusiastie group of laymen, who would 
carry on, than anything else I know. 

This conception of the minister’s task 
is somewhat humbling to one’s pride, 
and ministers are human. It may be 
pleasanter to be before the footlights than 
behind the scenes. It may be easier to 
do things ourselves with some éclat and 
professional finish than to persuade others 
to do them in an amateurish fashion. 
Moreover, to do them ourselves may be 
the quickest way; and there is in all of us 
some lingering distrust of democracy— 
some impatience with the slowness of its 
processes. 

Yet surely the social value of our parish 
ministry lies in the extent to which we 
are able through wisely chosen ex- 
periences to aid in bringing to full de- 
velopmert the various abilities of all the 
men who belong to us. 

Consider as a parallel the social value 
of a teacher. Does it not consist in the 
favorable changes his teaching process 
is able to bring about in his students? 
His glory is in their progress. There is an 
old story that Zeus once sought to find 
out who was the most useful man. Be- 
fore him came the Farmer, the General, 
and the King. In the background stood 
an unnamed figure. Zeus asked the 
Farmer, “What did you do?” “I grew 
the grain that fed the army of the King.” 
And to the General, “What did you do?’ 
“T commanded the soldiers who won the 
battles for the King.” And to the King, 
“What did you do?” “I ruled over my 
people and the lands that were taken by 


my army.” And Zeus called forth the 


t 
iis 


nies. 
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Reacat figure from the background. ‘And 
you, there, what did you do?’ “I? I 
was a teacher, and these men were all 
my pupils.” 

So, I think, the permanent satisfactions 
of the ministry are not in the occasions 
when we did our finest public speaking, 
or in the prominence of the pulpits to 
which we were called, but in the character 
and the progress of the men we have 
; helped in the development of a more com- 
plete personality and a greater social use- 
fulness. 

When a minister is settled over a 
parish, his position becomes somewhat 
analogous to that of a physician who 
might be employed as a health adviser 
to a community. While ordinarily the 
physician must await the coming of the 
patient to him to be cured of an ailment 
already in progress, the health adviser’s 
function would require him to watch over 
the people’s health—to promote com- 
munity recreation and outdoor sports cal- 
culated to conserve and develop - health. 
He would prescribe for one man horse- 
shoes, and for another golf,. and for 
another handball; for another, tennis; 
for another, long hikes. He would 
organize volley-ball teams, and twilight 
leagues, and bowling tournaments. He 
would stimulate interest in woodcraft, and 
encourage bird-study, and amateur botany 
and geology. His pride would be in the 
vigor of the health of his community. He 
would accomplish his purpose not alone by 
lectures on the benefits of health and the 
dangers of its loss, but by devising ex- 
periences for his people which would have 
health as a by-product; and by this means 
and that he would persuade his people to 
enter upon these developmental ex- 
periences. 

The philosophy of ministerial leadership 
which I have been urging is, I am con- 
scious, not wholly modern. It seems, too, 
somewhat alien from the high-pressure, 
go-getter, salesmanship attitude that is in 
favor now. It is quite different from the 
‘psychology so widely and_ successfully 
taught—successfully at least for the 
psychologists—that you may bend others 
to your will, dominate the situation, 
hypnotize the boss, and have the world at 
your feet. I have always wondered what 
would happen if two psychologists, with 
their terrific and irresistible wills, should 
fall foul of one another! 

I do not know how great a man Jesus 
was, but there are some of his sayings 
that take hold of me as the soundest sort 
of thinking. Even as I speak, doubtless, 
there come up in your minds his aphor- 
isms: “He that would be first among you, 
let him be servant of all’; “He that 
humbleth himself shall be exalted’’; 
“Among the Gentiles their great ones have 
dominion; it shall not be so among you.” 
And so I feel sure this theory of leader- 
ship, which submerges the ego of the 
minister and finds his glory not in his 
personal prominence but in the progress 
of his group, is in line with the best 
tradition. 

It is through the minister’s development 
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of lay leadership that the great advances 
of liberalism are to be made. It was 
thus that Wesley worked. It is thus that 
we must work, if we are to overtake our 
opportunity. In Chicago we have four 
churches. In ten years we ought to 
have twenty-four. We have twenty-seven 
churches west of the Rockies. In twenty- 
five years we should have a hundred and 
fifty. For the sake of numbers? No! For 
the sake of a bigger organization? No! 
For the sake of the people! For the sake 
of the gradual religious liberalization of 
our population—a process that is inconceiv- 
ably slow, slower than the hour hand of 
a clock, slower than the creep of a glacier. 
For the sake of the protection, the culture, 
and the inspiration of the people, we need 
more and more liberal churches. 

How can the multiplication of per- 
manent liberal churches be brought about? 
By the utilization of the talents, as yet 
unreleased, of our laymen. By a _ very 
simple plan and the aid of four laymen, a 
minister in a great city, like Chicago, 
could promote sixteen liberal services a 
month in different parts of the city. By 
a very simple plan, a county seat like 
San Jose, California, can become a liberal 
center of a county, with outlying groups 
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under lay leadership and the minister as 
the trained coach; with leaders’ con- 
ferences, a quarterly liberal rally, and an 
annual Unitarian festival which shall 
bring together all the liberals of the 


county and become a community institu- 


tion. 

One church is not enough for any liberal 
minister. Through the development of the 
leadership qualities of laymen he may see 
groups multiply, his parish church become 
a cathedral church—the center of .a net- 
work of liberal activities—and himself 
the counselor and director of the multitude 
of influences he could never have set in 
motion alone. He has seized upon men 
who can do many things better than he 
can—who will find through the experiences 
he devises their fullest self-realization, 
and who will become the promoters of an 
expanding liberal movement. He is no 
longer a lone talker, prophet though he 
may be—he is at the center of a living, 
growing movement, compacted of human 
souls wrought together into enthusiastic, 
devoted service for a great common ideal. 
The chance to accomplish that, the human 
stuff he has to work with, the men he has 
to work through, is the minister’s greatest 
asset ! 


CORRESPONDENCE 


France a Great Power 
To the Editor of THm CHRISTIAN RSGISTER :— 


I have just happened to see Professor 
Miller’s reply in Tue Reeister of April 1, 
and I must say that I consider it a very 
poor defense of his position. 

Who said that France was “pretending 
to be a great power’? She is a great 
power, and puerile criticisms—mostly 
irrelevant—are not going to drag her 
down. 

It is evident that he is a German 
propagandist ; for he has not said one word 
in explanation of his statement, ‘‘When 
all is said and done, it will be seen that 
Germany has won the war.” My principal 
question was directed toward that ex- 
planation. 

Therefore, I consider that he has not 
fairly replied to my letter, containing two 
questions involving two important re- 
plies. 


7 LovuIsE RANDOLPH. 
New Yor« CIty. 


Fund for a Young Minister 
To the Editor of TH CHRISTIAN RB#GISTHR :— 
The undersigned gratefully acknowl- 
edge receipt of continued generous gifts 


for the support of the young minister 
crippled with creeping paralysis: 


ae acknowledged .....s.see.- $454.00 
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Women’s Alliance, Pittsburgh, Pa..... $25.00 
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$1,358.00 
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We asked for $1,200. The amount has 
been generously oversubscribed, and we 
have received a total of $1,358. Together 
with the other resources, this money will 
meet the reasonable minimum needs for 
a year. We are deeply grateful for the 


help given us. RoperRIcK STEBBINS, 


Curtis W. REESE, 
Louis 0. CorNiIsH. 


Religion Around the World 


Sees Rockefeller Dominating 


Plans for Baptist Churches 


Is the Rockefeller idea of business or- 
ganization and efficiency to shape the 
future policy of the Baptist domination? 
A special commission appointed by the 
Northern Baptist Convention three years 
ago to make recommendations as to the 
business methods of Baptist organizations 
has submitted a plan of reorganization 
of the church and its societies. Ray- 
mond B. Fosdick is chairman of the com- 
mission. Writing in the Watchman- 
Ecaminer, Dr. Frank M. Goodchild asserts 
that the mind of John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., is back of two movements—one, to 
change the character of the local church, 
and the other to change the character of 
the denomination as recommended by the 
commission. Dr. Goodchild writes: 

“In the first movement—that for 
changing the character of the local church 
—Dr. Harry E. Fosdick is the conspicuous 
figure; but all the ideas involved were 
uttered clearly by, Mr. Rockefeller, Jr., 
ten years ago in an address he made 
before the Baptist Social Union, in which 
he advocated the abolition of the or- 
dinances. In the second movement—that 
for the changing of the character of the 
denomination—Raymond Fosdick is the 
chief figure, but the work everywhere 
bears the mark of Mr. Rockefeller’s mind. 
He may have had no hand in the work, 
... but the more you ponder the whole 
scheme, the more you will feel that Mr. 
Rockefeller’s experts are so familiar with 
his habits of mind that they can interpret 
his thoughts without direct conference 
with him; and you wil not be able to 
escape the conclusion that it has occurred 
to Mr. Rockefeller that if his father’s 
genius for organization were applied to the 
church, ecclesiastical enterprise with 
which he is identified would become as 
dominant in the world as has the commer- 
cial enterprise of which he has been the 
creator.” 

The new plan calls for making the 
Northern Baptist Convention a triennial 
meeting whose only purpose will be to 
discuss local church problems, to provide 
inspirational gatherings, and to constitute 
a medium through which the charter of 
the corporation which it éreates to carry 
on the denomination’s work may be issued 
or changed. It would be only an advisory 
gathering, with no powers, says Dr. Good- 
child. 

The corporate body of the denomina- 
tion will be “The Co-operating Baptist 
Churches.” Rigid membership require- 
ments are suggested, one aim of which 
is to hold the local church strictly ac- 
countable for its share in financing the 
international program of the denomina- 
tion. Dr. Goodchild sees assessments on 
the way, with the possibility that the 
claim for any sum unpaid would be 
ground for action against the church’s 
property. If the element of voluntariness 
is to disappear from the giving, so many 
churches with any Self-respect left will 
secede that the denomination will -be 
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“split into a thousand fragments,” he 
prophesies. 

Another sinister feature of the plan 
to Dr. Goodchild is the proposed concen- 
tration of power in the International 
Program Council, made up of delegates 
from 175 council districts, into which the 
Northern Convention churches are to be 
divided. This council is to meet once a 
year to determine what the program of 
each year shall be, to decide the policy of 
financing it, and to select the managing 
directorships of all the organizations for 
carrying on missionary and other work. 
It will choose a president, employed for 
full time, who will make proposals for 
the program of the coming year, and 
suggest what work should be discontinued, 
what projects shall be continued, and what 
added. “One man,” declares Dr. Good- 
child, “really is to determine what shall 
be the work of the denomination, which 
more than one million people will give 
their money to sustain.” 

The president will have an advisory 
council, but Dr. Goodchild does not want 
“a sort of Baptist pope with a few 
cardinals advising him”; and he asks, “I 
wonder how all this looks to a denomina- 
tion that through its entire history has 
magnified the local church?” 

This plan, and the proposed amendment 
to the by-laws of the Convention limiting 
Baptist church membership to immersed 
believers will no doubt be the dominating 
topics of deliberation at the Northern 
Baptist Convention meeting, Washington, 
D.C., May 25-30. _ 


War or Peace, Chaplains Serve 


A bronze tablet, dedicated to the mem- 
ory of the twenty-three chaplains who 
gave their lives in the World War, was 
dedicated in Arlington National Cemetery 
on May 5. These chaplains belonged to 
thirteen different denominations. The 
service was conducted entirely by chap- 
lains who had themselves participated in 
the conflict. 

The dedication was held in connection 
with three other functions in Washington, 
D.C., for chaplains: a Conference on 
Moral and Religious Training, the meeting 
of reserve chaplains, and the first annual 
meeting of the Chaplains’ Association of 
the Army of the United States. The 
Conference, in which prominent church- 
men and educators participated, dealt with 
the religious necessities of the Army and 
with methods of intensifying the program 
of moral training of soldiers. Recom- 
mendations made by a similar conference 
last year are being followed by the War 
Department. The Chaplains’ Association, 
though less than a year old, has a member- 
ship of nearly three hundred clergymen. 

There has been published for the first 
time a compendium outlining the specific 
duties which an Army chaplain is ex- 
pected to perform in both peace and war. 
This treatise, designated as “Training 
Manual, U.S. Army, War Department 
Document No. 5a,” has the subtitle “The 
Chaplain, His Place and Duties.” Be- 
ginning with a historical sketch of chap- 


lains from remote origins in the era of 
the Orusades, through Colonial and Re- 
volutionary times down to the present, it 
defines the office of a chaplain and sug- 
gests most approved methods to be used. 


Pre-Professional Course 
at Columbia for Theology 


What is reported to be the first pre- 
professional undergraduate college course 
to be given in a nonsectarian university 
for students who intend to prepare for 
the ministry will be provided by Columbia 
University in co-operation with Union 
Theological Seminary. President Nicholas 
Murray Butler hopes that the effect of 
this course will be “greatly to improve 
the training of future ministers of reli- 
gion.” As compared with the traditional 
academic training for ministerial candi- 
dates, there is an important shift of 
emphasis from languages to _ science. 
President Butler thus outlines the course: 

“Undergraduates looking forward to the 
study of theology will take courses in 
contemporary civilization, in Latin, mathe- 
matics, and either French or German. 

“In the following year they will take 
history, zodlogy, and their own choice 
between economics, psychology, philosophy, 
Greek, or Hebrew. In the third year they 
will have instruction in the history of 
science, geology, zodlogy, and their own 
choice between courses in Greek history, 
sociology, and religion. 

“The fourth year will be spent under 
the direction of the faculty of Union 
Theological Seminary. The satisfactory 
completion of this combined course will 
lead to the degree of Bachelor of Arts, on 
the recommendation of the faculty of 
Columbia College. 

“The courses have been carefully pre- 
pared with a view to making certain 
that students of theology are given an 
insight into the methods and content of 
modern science as well as into those of 
the economic and social sciences.” 


Luther’s Day a Roman Day? 

Protestants who would accept the 
papal suggestion to join in celebrating the 
“Feast of Jesus Christ, King,” instituted 
by Pope Pius XI, have their attention 
called by the National Lutheran Council 
to the date of this feast, the Sunday 
nearest October 31: “It is on the thirty- 
first of October, or the Sunday last pre- 
ceding that date, that we usually cele- 
brate the festival of the Reformation; 
and this has been done by Lutherans 
in all lands for four hundred years. 
What a master stroke it would be if 
His Holiness could set up a festival 
that would be enthusiastically celebrated 
with ‘manifold ceremonies of veneration’ 
not only by Catholics but also by great 
multitudes of Christians calling them- 
selves Protestants! But we, at least, 
will not be caught.” Luther posted his 
ninety-five theses on October 31, 1517. 

“Atheists, deists, and agnostics” at Yale 
University have united in forming the Yale 
Free Thinkers’ Society. . 


American Unitarian 
Association 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


 Samugt A. Extor, LL.D., President 
_ Henry H. Fouwer, Treasurer 
Louis C. Cornisx, D.D., ‘ ; 
Administrative Vice-President. 
Parker E, Marean, Secretary 


Anniversary Week 


The programs of the meetings of An- 
niversary Week, May 23 to 29, have been 
widely distributed in the churches, and 
the meetings of the week promise a rich 
reward to all who may attend. Several 
new features appear in the program. 
The week is to begin with a union sery- 
ice of the church schools of Greater Bos- 
ton at the Second Church in Boston at 
ten o’clock in the morning of Sunday, 
May 23. This rally of the Sunday-schools 
is a hopeful and promising idea, and.if 
the weather is fair a large attendance 
is assured. The Anniversary sermon on 
Sunday evening is to be preached by 
Dr. Bradley of Chicago, and that fact 
alone will assure large attendance. The 
general theme of the week emphasizes 
the unities of faith and work. Many 
distinguished speakers from all parts of 
the land will contribute of their wisdom 
and experience. In the multiplication of 
the meetings, some duplication is inev- 
itable. There are more societies wishing 
to hold meetings than there are hours in 
the working day, and naturally many of 
the societies wish to hold evening meet- 
ings when the local attendance is more 
reliable. 

Beyond the richness of the program 
lies the value of Anniversary Week in 
the sense of comradeship which can be 
promoted. Merely to shake hands with 
brethren from all parts of the land may 
be a renewal of the spirit. Each member 
of our fellowship has the opportunity 
to give the encouragement and pleasure 
which his mere presence may contribute. 
Numbers are an essential element of what 
we call a successful gathering; and the 
good will, uttered or unexpressed, of 
every attending Unitarian makes its con- 
tribution. Says one of the announcements 
of the British Conference, “It is a false 
modesty on the part of any one to tell 
himself or others that he will not be 
missed. We are deeply convinced of the 
almost sacramental value of the social 
side of our denominational life.” 


National Conference in England 


The reports of the National Conference 
of the British Unitarian Churches, which 
was held at Sheffield in April, are begin- 
ning to arrive, and indicate a very in- 
teresting, significant and well-attended 
meeting. Rev. C. J. Street, who has been 
the energetic president of the Conference, 
was succeeded by Professor Gow of Man- 
chester College, who will presumably con- 
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duct the delicate but promising negotia- 
tions in regard to the proposed union of 
the National Conference with the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association. Two 
significant addresses were made to the 
Conference on “Practical Organization 
Our Need for To-day,” by Rev. Lawrence 
Redfern and Mrs. Sidney Martineau— 
both pointing out the need of combining 
many if not all of the functions of the 
two organizations. This suggestion is 
in line with the developments with which 
American Unitarians haye been familiar 
during the past three years, and which 
culminated in the union of our General 
Conference with the American Unitarian 
Association last October. It may be 
significant that both of the speakers on 
this subject at Sheffield were our welcome 
guests at the Centennial meetings in Bos: 
ton last May, and that Dr. Street and Dr. 
Gow, the successive presidents of the 
National Conference, and Mr. Rathbone, 
the president of the Association, have 
also been welcome visitors in our Ameri- 
ean churches. 

The whole spirit of the Sheffield gather- 
ing appears to have been courageous and 
progressive, and American Unitarians will 
look forward with keen interest to the 
new efficiency and harmony which may 
result from, the negotiations now going 
on. 


Of Religious Education 


From the New York office of the De- 
partment of Religious Education, Mr. 
Fairley reports the following activities: 
He has spoken in the Forum Series of 
the church in Staten Island; has attended 
the Joseph Priestley. Conference at Vine- 
land, where he gave a demonstration of 
echureh school worship; has spent three 
days at the Boston office attending to some 
matters there, which included the read- 
ing of the manuscript of the new kinder- 
garten book and various conferences with 
committees; has met with the regional 
group of the Religious Education Asso- 
ciation at the International House, New 
York City; has had a meeting with the 
committee of Religious Education of the 
Metropolitan Conference which outlined 
the program for next year; and has 
spent four days at Meadville, Pa., where 
he lectured to the theological students on 
religious education, preached in the Semi- 
nary Chapel, conducted a chapel service, 
and held a conference with the teachers 
and officers of the church school in Mead- 
ville. 

A major activity of the New York head- 
quarters has been the holding of a series 
of seventeen classes in religious educa- 
tion for the church school teachers of 
New York and vicinity. This activity 
has been well supported by the teachers 
and has seemed to be quite worth while. 
The leaders have been Dr. A. T. Case, 
Dr. Goodwin B. Watson, Angus H. Mc- 
Lean, Mrs. Ilse Forest, Miss Hdna Acheson 
of Teachers College, Ralph P. Bridgeman 
of Union Theological Seminary, and our 
own Mrs. 8S. R. Mayer-Oakes. This series 


‘free and independent states. 


of classes will probably be continued next 
year, as the Metropolitan Conference has 
voted them a worth-while activity. 

Mr. Fairley has assisted Rev. Charles 
P. Wellman in making arrangements for 
the Rowe, Mass., camp conference in late 
June. Two of the leaders of that con- 
ference are Prof. Clayton R. Bowen of 
Meadville, and Mrs. Ilse Forest of 
Teachers College, who is under appoint- 
ment next year in the Iowa State Teachers 
College as professor of Child Study under 
the auspices of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion. 


July 4, 1926 


The following letter has been sent by 
the president of the Association to the 
ministers of our fellowship. It makes 
suggestions which may well be carried 
out in all our churches: 


Dear Fellow-Worker: 

You will have observed that July 4 
falls on a Sunday, and you will have 
remembered that this year we celebrate 
on that day the one-hundred-and-fiftieth 
anniversary of the adoption of the Decla- 
ration of Independence. You will naturally 
want to arrange for or participate in some 
special service of patriotic significance. 
If your own church is open at that time, 
you will doubtless appropriately remem- 
ber the birthday of the Republic. If 
your church is closed, a Community 
Service bringing together the people of 
many churehes and of no church might 
well be arranged. 

It is peculiarly fitting that the churches 
and people of our free heritage and fel- 
lowship should celebrate the anniversary 
of the Declaration of Independence. You 
will remember that Congress appointed 
a committee of five of its members to 
draw up and submit for action the formal 
expression of the decision of the Congress 
to declare the American Colonies to be 
This com- 
mittee was composed of Thomas Jefferson 
of Virginia, Benjamin Franklin of Penn- 
sylvania, John Adams of Massachusetts, 
Roger Sherman of Connecticut and Robert 
R. Livingston of New York. It is inter- 
esting and legitimate to emphasize the 
significant connection between the founders 
of our political freedom and the pioneers 
of our religious freedom. Of this com- 
mittee of five, three—Jefferson, Franklin, 
and Adams—were already avowed Uni- 
tarians or later became Unitarians, and 
Roger Sherman was a Congregationalist 
whose descendants became conspicuous 
Unitarians. It is fitting, therefore, and 
proper for Unitarian ministers to use 
this anniversary to emphasize the fact 
that the Free State and the Free Church 
grew up together and under the same 


leadership. 
July 4, 1926, is also the one-hun- 
dredth anniversary of the death of 


Thomas Jefferson and John Adams, who 
both died on July 4, 1826. Thomas Jef- 
ferson was not only the author of the 
Declaration of Independence, but was 
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also the author of the Edict of Religious 
Toleration in the Commonwealth of. Vir- 
ginia; and it was he who wrote in his 
later years that he hoped and expected 
that every intelligent young American 
would adopt the Unitarian interpretations 
of Christianity. John Adams was a mem- 
ber of the First Church in Quincy, Massa- 
chusetts, and his body lies buried under 
the meeting-house of that ancient parish. 
He was one of the lay leaders of the 
Unitarian movement, and many of his 
distinguished descendants have been and 
are members of our fellowship. 

These facts may suggest to you themes 
for study and for public utterance in 
connection with the coming anniversary. 

With fraternal greetings and good 


wishes, Faithfully yours, 


“SaMvEL A. ELtorT. 


The Year in New England 


During the year, Mr. Patterson, field 
secretary, has visited sixty-eight parishes ; 
and, aside from numerous week-day 
speaking appointments, has preached 
every Sunday except four.. Three long 
trips to Maine have been made, covering 
practically every parish in the State. In 
May a visit was made to St. Louis and 
the churches in the Mississippi Valley ; 
and in February an extended trip was 
made covering our parishes in Lynchburg, 
Va.; Atlanta, Ga.; Chattanooga, Knox- 
ville, Nashville, and Memphis, Tenn.; 
New Orleans, La.; Houston, San Antonio, 
Waco, and Dallas, Tex.; Tulsa and Okla- 
fhoma City, Okla., and Wichita, Kan. Mr. 
Patterson attended the sessions of the 
General Conference and has taken part 
in six installations and three ordinations. 

In New England, ministers have been 
settled at Manchester and Dublin, N.H.; 
Calais, Ellsworth, Houlton, Bangor, Port- 
land, and Augusta, Me.; and at Barre, 
Chicopee, Sterling, Hxeter, Medfield, Stow, 
Marshfield Hills, Green Harbor, Kingston, 
Athol, Greenfield, Beverly, North Easton, 
Eastondale, Danvers, North Andover, 
Roslindale, Lincoln, and Whitman, Mass. 
The close of the fiscal years sees most 
of the churches manned and. very few 
vacant pulpits. Bedford, Dover, Hing- 
ham, Jamaica Plain, and East Bridge- 
water, Mass., and Andover, N.H., are 
seeking men. 

“While much remains to be done, a 
healthy tone and forward-looking ac- 
tivity is observable throughout the New 
England Fellowship of churches,” writes 
Mr. Patterson. Particularly is there a 
noticeable improvement in the manner of 
selecting ministers. More and more the 
long list of candidates that was once the 
accepted method is being succeeded by the 
careful work of the committee which 
goes into the records of possible candi- 
dates and bases its recommendation upon 
the man’s record and upon his general 
fitness for a particular parish. While 
even this improvement leaves much to be 
desired, it is manifestly impossible for 
those of us of the congregational order 
to approach the problem from any other 
standpoint. We have to remember that we 
are a democratic body; and, after all, 
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the congregation has a right to say who 
shall be its minister. But we can inject 
a decent consideration for both candidates 
and parishes, together with a businesslike 
method, into the operations; and we can 
approach the problem both as ministers 
and congregations with a spirit that will 
take away many of the objections that 
have hitherto obtained.” 

At Peterboro, N.H., the fine new parish 
house is practically completed and will 
be ready for dedication in the summer. 
The church at Portsmouth, N.H., and the 
Second Church in Salem, Mass., parishes 
dating back to 1638 and 1717 respectively, 
have been redecorated and _ beautified. 
The Portsmouth parish has acquired the 
historic Samuel Langdon House and will 
use it for a parsonage. At Amherst the 
rearrangement of the church has given 
the parish a very beautiful auditorium. 
Clinton, Mass., added to its rejuvenated 
interior a beautiful tablet commemorat- 
ing the founders and benefactors of the 
parish. The interior of the chapel in the 
Parish House at Concord, N.H., has been 
effectively done over. The corner stone 
of the fine new meeting house at Fram- 
ingham, Mass., has been laid and the 
work goes on apace. At Wellesley Hills, 
Mass., a three-manual Hook and Hastings 
organ—the gift of Sarah Foster Niles— 
has been installed, and was dedicated in 
November. Upon the consolidation of the 
South Congregational Society with the 
First Church in Boston, Mass., the in- 
terior of the chapel in the First Church 
was entirely reconstructed to contain four 
of the memorial windows from the South 
Church, together with a bust of Dr. Hale 
and a tablet to his memory. At Addison, 
Me., the improvements begun under Dr. 
H. H. Saunderson were continued by 
Rev. George McKay. The meeting-house 
has been painted, and still further im- 
provements are contemplated for this 
summer. New parish houses have been 
dedicated at Pittsfield and MHarvard, 
Mass. 


In the Field 


The recent speaking engagements of 
the president of the Association, Dr. 
Eliot, have been at Washington, D.C.; 
Philadelphia, Pa.; New York, N.Y.; 
Hampton and Williamsburg, Va.; Provi- 
dence, R.I.; Salem, Springfield, and New- 
ton, Mass. After Anniversary Week he 
has appointments at Arlington Street 
Church, Boston, Mass.; Hackley School, 
Tarrytown, N.Y.; Trenton, N.J.; Baldwin 
School, Bryn Mawr, Pa.; Nahant, West 
Bridgewater, and Manchester, Mass. 
The summer Sundays have all been filled 
with preaching appointments with the ex- 
ception of two in September which he 
hopes to reserve for vacation. 


Dr. Cornish’s speaking appointments 
have been ‘at Hingham, Mass.; Wheaton 
College; the Babson Institute, Wellesley, 
Mass.; at Ithaca, N.Y., where he preached 
in the morning and afternoon at the Sage 
Memorial Chapel, Cornell University, and 
in the evening at the First Unitarian 
Church; Taunton, Mass.; Concord, N.H.; 
Framingham, Mass.; and Portland, Me. 
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The appointments of Dr. Walter R. 
Hunt have been at Summit, N.J., April 
18; Commission on Survey, Orange, N.J., 


April 20 and 21; Baltimore, Md., April 


25; Trenton, N.J.. May 2; Trenton, an- 
nual meeting, May 38; All Souls, N.Y., 
meeting of directors of Metropolitan Con- 
ference with Mr. Railey of the Founda- 
tion, May 4; Philadelphia, Pa., First 
Church, meeting on Foundation, May 6. 

Mr. Patterson’s appointments for the 


month of May are a meeting of the 
Board of Trustees at Proctor Academy ; 


‘a conference at Dover, N.H.; Boston Min- 


isters’ Association; the Second Church in 
Salem, Mass.; Florence, Mass.; Medfield, 
Mass., on the occasion of the installation 
of Rey. Harold L. and Anita T. Pickett; 
Francestown, N.H., on the occasion of 
the celebration of Memorial Day; and 
Athol, Mass., for the installation of Rey. 
Homer Lewis Sheffer. 


The appointments of Carl B. Wetherell, 
field secretary for the Pacific Coast, have 
all been in Californiaxat Oakland, Santa 
Barbara Laymen’s League, Palo Alto 
Laymen’s League, Sacramento Laymen’s 
Luncheon, San Jose, Fresno, Stockton, 
Alameda, Southern California Federation 
Y. P. R. U. at Redlands, annual meeting 
at Long Beach, and Southern Section 
Conference at Hollywood. 


Where we Get Our Ministers 


Herewith is given a partial list of the 
universities, seminaries, and colleges in 
which the forty-six men who have come 
into our ranks received their training. 
Only five have a Unitarian background, 
and only six were trained in our Uni- 
tarian schools. The list follows: Paci- 
fic School for the Ministry, Northwestern 
Theological Seminary, American Univer- 
sity, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Chicago Theological Seminary, 
Tufts College, Canton Theological Semi- 
nary, Meadville Theological Seminary, 
University of Tennessee, Catholic Uni- 
versity, the University of Flushing, Uni- 
versity of Oxford, Campbell College, 
Oskaloosa College, Kansas City Univer- 
sity, Eugene Divinity School, Rutgers Col- 
lege, New Brunswick Theological Seminary, 
St. John’s College, Yale University, Dun- 
woodie Seminary, Lancaster Theological 
School, St. Lawrence University, Roches- 
ter Theological School, General Theolog- 
ical Seminary, University of Iceland, 
Andover Theological School, Boston Uni- 
versity, St. Joseph’s Seminary, Union 
Theological Seminary, Drew Seminary, 
Harvard Divinity School, University of 
Southern Minnesota, Hamilton College of 
Laws, Mansfield College, New York Uni- 
versity, St. Joseph Institute, and Calvert 
Hill College. 


Ministerial Personals 


Rev. Cyril Wyche has resigned at San 
Jose; Rev. J. Malcolm Harris has re- 
signed at Albany, N.Y., to take effect 
August 31; Rev. James H. Peardon has 
resigned at Houston, Tex., to take effect 


June 1; Rev. Asaph R. Shelander has 
resigned at Trenton, N.J. sy lela 


a.e 


lone 
; 
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The ditarics 
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Liberal Christian Women 


16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Mrs. Oscar C. Gautiacusr, President 
Miss Louisr Brown, Treasurer 
Mrs. Carouine S, AtHerton, Secretary 
Miss Extsasera B. Tuoacuer, Asst. Secretary 


Evening Alliance Work 


During the past year three new Even- 
ing Alliance groups have been organized: 
Hopedale, Mass., Philadelphia, Pa., and 
Buffalo, N.Y.; and one independent branch, 
the Evening Alliance of the Metropolitan 
District, comprising the New York City, 
Brooklyn, N.Y., and New Jersey churches. 

There are now twenty-seven evening 
societies, with an estimated membership 
of nearly nine hundred women. 

Financially, these groups are a real 
asset. A year ago their members raised 
nearly five thousand dollars. Figures 
thus far received indicate that this sum 
may be exceeded this year. 

It is interesting to note the various 
activities of these groups. Many of them 
have no regular Alliance committees 
listed yet are doing Fellowship, Cheer- 
ful Letter, and Social Service work in 
the broadest sense. The welfare of the 
church schools seems to be a very vital 
interest of Evening Alliance members. 
Providing parties for the children, pay- 
ing transportation charges for scholars 
living at a distance, caring for the sery- 
ice books, financing the salary of a kin- 
dergarten teacher, serving as teachers,— 
these are a few of the ways in which 
this interest is manifested. One type of 
Service especially appealing to these 
groups is the remembrance of the older 
members of the churches—a service deeply 
appreciated by the recipients. Some 
groups seems to exist solely for the 
purpose of helping finance the home 
church; others are interested in the 
many-sided work of The Alliance. 

The object of the Evening Alliance is 


to interest the young mothers, the busi- 


ness and professional women, and any 
women who may be unable to attend the 
afternoon meetings, in the work of The 
Alliance. That this may be accomplished, 
the committee asks the co-operation of 
Alliance members everywhere. 


_ Why a Field Secretary? 


Of what use is a field secretary? She 
is an interpreter between organizations 
sometimes seeming to speak in differing 
tongues,—or the stem connecting root and 
branch. The compact root seems so un- 
like the vibrant leaves! Each leaf is 
vital in its own place in the sun; no two 
are alike. Each is stirred by the breezes 
current in its own position. Hach leaf 
gathers forces of life and light which 
must be conveyed to the root; and the root 
orts, recombines, stores, till strength is 
, out again to the leaves. Some agent 


busy seeing that the messages 
Iv internreted—that the ceondnite 


Word and Work Department 
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The International News Sheet 


The International News Sheet of The 
Alliance has just completed its first year, 
yet many Unitarian women do not know 
of its origin, purpose, or even of its 
existence. It has met with an ever- 
increasing response from the branches, 
as have appeals for the International 
work. 

The monthly reports of the International 
Committee to the Hxecutive Board of The 
Alliance were of sufficient interest to the 
directors for them to vote that the reports 
be printed for the use of the branches 
and the directors, especially for those who 
could not attend the meetings. The first 
of these appeared in January, 1923, and 
four have since been printed each year. 

Early in 1925 the Central Committee of 
the British League of Unitarian Women, 
whose officers occasionally had copies, 
asked if the reports could be sent for the 
use of their members. To this request 
The Alliance gladly responded. In June, 
1925, at a meeting of the International 
Union of Liberal Christian Women in 
London, the delegates from many lands 
voted to ask that these International re- 
ports be enlarged and sent to the liberal 
groups in the countries connected with 
the International Union, in order to bind 
these groups more closely together. It 
was also voted to have French and Ger- 
man translations made in London for the 
use of countries desiring them. 

This inspiring challenge to the Inter- 
national Committee of The Alliance has 
been met by the printing of the Inter- 
national News Sheets in October, Decem- 
ber, February, and April of the past year, 
with copies sent to Austria, Belgium, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, France, Ger- 
many, Great Britain, Holland, Hungary, 
India, Italy, Roumania, Palestine, and 
Switzerland. No line of work of The Alli- 
ance carries its name further than do these 
News Sheets; and the question is, why 
does not every Alliance branch make use 
of them to keep its members informed of 
the latest news received by the Inter- 
national Committee about the work in 
other lands? Too few Unitarians know 


are kept open for speedy and perfect 
transmission. Such is the mission of the 
traveling agent who keeps before branclies 
the aims of Alliance work as a whole— 
the changing conditions in the wider field 
which call for varying methods in the 
local field. 

The Alliance is an independent organiza- 
tion working in close co-operation with 
the American Unitarian Association and 
allied societies, though having its own 
articles of incorporation, officers, treasury, 
aims, and methods. New officers, called 
to service in branches, want timely infor- 
mation and advice concerning these aims, 
methods, needs, and personnel, in order 
that they may combine understanding and 
devotion as they work for greater effective- 
ness in their groups. The Alliance is a 
growing organism renewed continually by 
activity within and added to constantly 
by accretions from without. This new 
mamhbharchin rennires constant renetition of 


of the extent of this work; some would 
eyen say that Unitarians do no overseas 
work. But a reading of the annual report 
of the International Committee in the 
Alliance Manual and these News Sheets 
would show that Alliance women have 
made a beginning. A second edition of the 
little yellow folder on International Work 
has just been printed and tells how the 


work started and what has been done. 


The News Sheets have been sent without 
cost to every branch that wishes them 
and forwards the name of the branch 
chairman to Headquarters. There are few 
branches which do not have some member 
who, through interest, reading, or travel, 
is well fitted to give the members many 
increasing bits of news from these Sheets. 
If the ‘chairman becomes thoroughly 
familiar with the contents of the News 
Sheets, and then tells the branch the im- 
portant facts and does it with enthusiasm, 
the members will soon find the Inter- 
national reports at their meetings deeply 
interesting. The News Sheets are not in- 
tended to be read through, or too many 
details given at Alliance meetings, except 
in rare cases where small and isolated 
branches need to supplement their pro- 
grams. In even a few moments, if that is 
all that can be spared at regular meetings, 
enough can be told to arouse interest and 
present facts not otherwise obtainable. 

There never was a time in the history of 
the world when it was more necessary to 
establish friendly relations with people of 
every country. Where can Unitarian 
women better begin than by becoming in- 
terested in the people of the free churches 
in other lands? ‘Till we know about these 
churches and their work, we cannot really 
have a genuine interest in them. 

The International News Sheets will bring 
the latest news to your branch regularly 
and without expense. A large number of 
branches avail themselves of this oppor- 
tunity. Is your branch one of them? If 
not, do not fail to appoint an Inter- 
national chairman, have her name entered 
on the blank for the new Manual, and 
send it to the chairman, Mrs. C. E. St. 
John, 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


explanation of the various departments of 
work. 

At Headquarters, the officers are eager 
for more knowledge of conditions in the 
branches that they may plan wisely for 
all the widely distributed groups and 
supply leadership toward that harmonious 
‘unity in diversity” so well typified by 
the innumerable leaves of the spreading 
tree—each free in its own place, yet com- 
bined with all to give wide shade and 
shelter, life, and power drawn from the 
common root. 

To promote understanding, which trans- 
lated into action means co-operation,— 
such is the special work of a field secre- 
tary. 

It will be of great assistance to the 
field secretary if branches wishing a visit 
in the coming year will send her early 
requests stating their preference as to 
date. Itineraries are difficult to arrange 
«han en manv branches meet on the same 
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day; and requests are filled in the order 
of receipt, provided the secretary is to be 
in that part of the field. It has been 
planned that she shall spend much of the 
fall in the Middle West, using Chicago, 
Tll., as the center. 

In the three years the secretary has 
been traveling, one visit has been paid to 
every branch in the following States: 
Vermont, Delaware, Maryland, West Vir- 
ginia, Virginia, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Kentucky, Tennessee, Louisiana, 
Texas, Oklahoma, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, 
Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, 
Utah, Montana, Washington, Oregon, and 
California; also in the District of 
Columbia and Canada. In nine other 
States, the field has been nearly covered. 
In many instances, practically every 
branch, though not visited personally, has 
been reached through neighborhood meet- 
ings. 

No branch is too small or too isolated 
to receive such a visit if it so desires; 
and the field secretary hopes to hear soon 
from all the groups that would welcome 
a first or a second appointment in 1926-27. 
The earlier such information is obtained, 
the more satisfactorily can the itineraries 
be arranged. 

In the three years since some of the 
visits have been made, there have been 
many changes; and it will be interesting 
to note the progress made, the new 
problems encountered, and the new 
methods adopted. 

Branches have occasionally felt “left 
out” of itineraries, not understanding that 
the initiative should come from them or 
from their directors. It is the policy of 
The Alliance not to send visitors to a 
branch that has not first expressed its 
desire for such co-operation. Let the field 
secretary hear soon from the places that 
want to include her in their program for 
the coming year! 


New Life Members 


Life members added during the last 
month are Mrs. Jessie Rose Campbell and 
Mrs. Emmeline E. Thomas, through the 
gift of the Toronto, Canada, Alliance; 
Mrs. Mary Dean, by Canton, Mass.; Mrs. 
Ernest Germaine Adams, by the gift of 
her mother, Mrs. Charles F. Russell. 


In Memoriam 


The following names have been placed 
in memoriam by Alliance branches since 
the last report: Mrs. Frances ©. Kent, 
by Harvard, Mass.; Miss 8S. Louise But- 
ters, Mrs. Louise K. Eaton, and Mrs. 
Mary HE. Bennett, by Lexington, Mass.; 
Mrs. Nellie Phelan Sucy, Mrs. William T. 
Phelan, Mrs. Ann Maria Morrison, and 
Mrs. Annie M. Carter, by the Evening 
Alliance of Preble Chapel, Portland, Me.; 
Mrs. Frederick Delano Hitch, by New- 
burgh, N.Y.; Mrs. Catherine Humphreys 
Barry, by the branch of First Church, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Mrs. Emma F. Hammet, 
by Channing Branch, Newton, Mass.; 
Mrs. William §S. Barnes, Mrs. Walter 
Norton Evans, and Mrs. Robert Reid, by 
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Isles of Shoals—July 31 to August 7 


Dr. Preston Bradley of the People’s 
Church, Unitarian, in Chicago, Ill., will 
lead the daily morning chapel service at 
nine o’clock. This will be followed at 
10 a.m. by conferences on Alliance oppor- 
tunities, led by committee chairmen or 
their representatives. These conferences 
will adjourn at noon, and the entire after- 
noon will be free for recreation or further 
meetings. At eight o’clock each evening, 
Prof. Clayton Bowen of the Meadville 
Theological School will give “Talks on 
New Testament Writings and Writers.” 

The day will conclude with the candle- 
light service in the old stone church at 
9.30 P.M. 

Trains leave Boston for Portsmouth at 
9 am. and 3.55 p.m. (Hastern Standard 
time), connecting with boats for Star 
Island. An extra boat will leave Ports- 
mouth at about 2.80 every Saturday. Spe- 
cial coaches will be attached to the Satur- 
day morning trains. Round-trip summer 
excursion tickets, Boston to Portsmouth, 
will be $3.75. The boat fare is $1 each 
way. A truck from the Oceanic will meet 
trains to transport the baggage. (Sub- 
ject to change.) 

Board and rooms will cost $22 to $26 
per week. Registration fee is $2. Apply 
to Miss Louise Brown, 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

Following is the program for the week: 


SatTurDAY, July 31 


8.00 p.m. ‘Presentation Meeting’? in Hlliott 
Hall. 
9.30 P.M. Candle-light Service. 
Sunpay, August 1 
9.00 A.M. Communion Service in the Chapel, 


conducted by Dr. Preston Bradley. 


10.30 a.m. Morning service in Elliott Hall. 
Sermon by Dr. Bradley. 
8.00 P.M. Gospel according to Mark. 
Prof. Clayton Bowen. 
9.30 p.M. Candle-light Service. 
Monpay, August 2 
9.00 A.M. Chapel. Dr. Bradley. 


Conference on the Alliance Home Group. 


10.00 a.m. Young People. *Mrs. A. W. Clay. 
10.20 A.M. Hvening Alliances. 

*Miss H. W. Greenwood. 
11.00 a.m. Appeals. *Mrs. W. L. Walsh. 


11.20 A.M. General discussion. 

8.00 p.m. Gospel according to Matthew. 
Professor Bowen. 

9.30 P.M. Candle-light Service. 


Tunspay, August 3 
9.00 a.m. Chapel. Dr. Bradley. 
Conference on the Alliance Educational 
Work. 
10.00 A.M. Religious Education. 
*Mrs. R. W. Cutler. 
10.30 A.M. College Centers. 
*Miss Evelyn Sears. 
11.00 a.m. New York BPxhibit. 
*Mrs. Herbert Arrowsmith. 
11.80 a.m. General discussion. 
8.00 p.m. Gospel according to Luke. 
Professor Bowen. 
9.30 p.m. Candle-light Service. 


Wepnespay, August 4 
9.00 a.m. Chapel. Dr. Bradley. 
Conference on The Alliance Correspondence 
Work. 
10.00 A.M. Post-Office Mission. 
*Mrs. H. C. Parker. 
10.20 a.m. Cheerful Letter. 
*Mrs. W. B. Nichols. 
10.40 A.M. Fellowship. 
*Mrs. H. B. B. Speight. 
11.00 a.m. Friendly Links. *Miss M. F. Gill. 
11.20 a.m. General discussion. 
8.00 p.m. Gospel according to John. 
Professor Bowen. 


9.30 p.m. Candle-light Service. 
TuHourRsSDAY, August 5 
9.00 A.M. Chapel. Dr. Bradley. 


Conference on The Alliance Missionary 
and Social Service Work. 
10.00 a.m. Southern Work. 
*Miss S. P. Beard. 
10.30 A.M. International Work. 
*Mrs. Charles B. St. John. 
11.00 a.m. Social Service Work. 
*Mrs. M. M. Clark. 


11.30 a.m. General discussion. 
6.30 P.M. Banquet. 
9.30 p.m. Candle-light Service. 
Fripay, August 6 

9.00 a.m. Chapel. Dr. Bradley. 

Conference on the duties of Alliance of- 

ficers. 

10.00 a.m. Presidents. *Mrs. O. C. Gallagher. 
10.30 a.m. Secretaries. *Mrs. C. 8S. Atherton. 
11.00 a.m. ‘Treasurers. *Miss Louise Brown. 
11.30 A.m. General discussion. 
8.00 p.m. The Letters and Labors of St. Paul. 


Professor Bowen. 
9.30 p.m. Candle-light Service. 


*Will present her committee work in person 
if possible—or will supply some capable sub- 
stitute. 


Montreal, P.Q.; Mrs. Josephine Peirce, 
by the First Church, Somerville, Mass. ; 
Mrs. Caroline Groninger Gore, by Orlando, 
Fla.; Miss Clara Upton, by Nashua, N.H.; 
Mrs. Esther Noble Edwards and Mrs. 
Henriette Zirngiebel Wyeth, by Needham, 
Mass.; Mrs. Elizabeth C. Eager, by Second 
Church, Boston, Mass. 


Bequest to Memorial Fund 


By the will of Miss Edith G. Bryant, 
who was a faithful worker and officer 
of Grace Chapel and the Alliance at Green 
Harbor, Mass., The Alliance received an 
addition to the memorial fund of $200. 
She spent a part of each winter in Bos- 
ton, where she took pains to attend church 
services and Alliance meetings in order 
to have the wherewithal to strengthen 


the home work on her return. Her gift 
is but another evidence of her gratitude 
to The Alliance for its continued assist- 
ance of Grace Chapel—a gratitude to 
which she gave frequent expression. - 


Appeals 


The Alliance Treasurer is delighted to 
report that the large list of appeals has 


been successfully filled. Those calling 


for a specified amount, with the exception 
of India and Italy, have been completed ; 
and these two, having access to contri- 
butions from the Missionary Funds col- 
lected at the annual meetings, are well 
eared for. The appeals asking for an in- 
definite amount of money have met with 


generous response, and the definite figures — 


will be printed in the annual report. — 
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Young People’s Religious 
Union 
GENERAL HEADQUARTERS 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


New York Cuicaco 


299 Madison 105 S. Dearborn 
Avenue Street 


San FRANcIsco 
610 Phelan 
Building 


| “Truth, Worship, and Service’’ 


Handbook on Sale 


The much-discussed and long-heralded 
Handbook of the Y. P. R. U. is now in 
the process of publication, and will he 
placed on sale at the annual meeting, 
May 28. Copies may be procured at that 
time by individuals or by societies for 
the price of fifty cents each. Following 
the meeting, orders will be filled at the 
Boston office, 16 Beacon Street, "Boston, 
Mass. 

The Handbook should prove very help- 
ful in arranging the work of the local 
society. It contains many suggestions 
as to the nature of meetings, programs, 
and social activities; suggestions as to 
membership, community, and social serv- 
ice. In addition, it presents much con- 
erete information concerning the work 
and purposes of the central organization 
of the Young People’s Religious Union, 
and of its various affiliated federations. 
The Handbook is issued in loose-leaf form 
of pocket size, with the margin punched 
to fit the standard college Lefax note- 
book. Revisions will be issued from time 
to time as deemed expedient, and will be 
forwarded without additional charge to 
each subscriber. 


Star Island—Ferry Beach Rally 


A joint rally of the Unitarian and Uni- 
versalist young people of Greater Boston 
to arouse interest in their respective 
summer conferences was held in the 
Beacon Universalist Church of Brookline, 
Mass., on Saturday, May 15. The pro- 
gram included a supper with Arthur W. 
Olsen as toastmaster, addresses by Rev. 
Lyman Y. Rutledge, President Edward P. 
Furber of the Y. P. R. U., and State 
President Freeman Tibbetts of the 
Y. P. C. U., Star Island and Ferry Beach 
songs and cheers, and dancing. 

The committee instrumental in organiz- 
ing the rally included, for the Univer- 
salists, Carl Seaward of Wakefield, Mass., 
Myrtle Belyea of Arlington, Mass., and 
Norma Burnham of Medford, Mass.; for 
the Unitarians, Perey Anderson of Read- 
ing, Mass., Herbert Miller of Winchester, 
Mass., Wayne Latham of Brookline, Mass., 
Virginia Frederick, Lilla Lapworth, and 
Philip Hardy of Dorchester, Mass. 


The recent itinerary of Nancy B. Harsh, 
Middle Atlantic field secretary of the 
Y. P. R. U., has included Detroit, Mich., 
Toledo, Antioch College, and Cincinnati, 
Ohio, Knoxville and Chattanooga, Tenn., 
Atlanta, Ga., Lynchburg and Richmond, 
‘Va., Washington, D.C., and Wilmington, 
: a hy 
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Young People’s Summer Conferences 


Star Island 


The Unitarian young people are again 
to be favored with an exceptional series 
of sessions at their favorite meeting- 
ground on the Isles of Shoals when the 
Star Island Conference for 1926 convenes 
on June 26. For the fourth season, two 
weeks of meetings will be enjoyed, with 
a different program arranged for each 
week. 

The meetings of the first week, June 
26 to July 38, should be especially at- 
tractive to college or other students.. The 
topic for the morning lectures, ‘Five 
Words Often Misunderstood,” will be 
presented by Rey. Palfrey Perkins of 
Weston, Mass. The afternoon Talks on 
the Rocks, “The New Church in the New 
World,” will be offered by Rey. Lyman V. 
Rutledge of Dorchester, Mass. Discus- 
sions will be conducted by Prof. David S. 
Hanchett, dean of men at Antioch College, 
on topics to be determined at the Con- 
ference. There will be two evening talks 
by Walter Pritchard Baton on ‘The 
Relation of the Fine Arts to Nature and to 
Human Life.” Professor Hanchett will 
also present one of the evening lectures. 
The speaker at the Sunday services of 
June 27 will be Rev. Thomas H. Billings, 
Ph.D., of Salem, Mass. 

For the second week, July 3 to 10, Rey. 
Charles R. Joy of Dedham, Mass., will 
be the lecturer at the morning sessions. 
The leader for the afternoon talks has 
not yet been secured. Rev. A. Cushman 
McGiffert of Lowell, Mass., will be the 
Sunday speaker for July 4. 

In addition to the lectures, there will 
be group conferences each day to consider 
problems of the local Y.P.R.U. society. 
Chapel services will be held in the morn- 
ing before the day’s program has begun 
and by candle-light in the evening before 
Taps. Delegates will enjoy the usual 
recreational features, for both boys and 
girls: baseball. tennis, swimming, boating, 
hiking, marshmallow toasts, stunts, and 
dancing. 

The chaperons this year will be Mrs. 
J. M. Aldrich of Washington, D.C., Mrs. 
J. S. Ball of Montreal, Canada, and Mrs. 
Malcolm Rees of Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
The chairman of subcommittees in charge 
of activities include Eleanor MacGregor 


ot Boston, Mass., religious services; Sara. 


Comins, executive secretary of the 
Y. P. R. U. group conferences on Y. P. R. U. 
problems; Newton E. Lincoln of Chicago, 
Tll., entertainment; Homer M,. Rockwell 
of Brooklyn, N.Y., sports; Hans A. Wal- 
leen of Brooklyn, N.Y., Sandpiper; Philip 
De CO. Hardy of Newton, Mass, life-guard. 
The Shoals Committee for 1926 super- 
vising arrangements for the Conference 
is composed of Malcolm C. Rees, Jamaica 
Plain, Mass., Chairman; Virginia LL. 
Frederick, Dorchester, Mass.; Faustina 
Wade, Woburn, Mass.; Alan Marples, 
Meadville, Pa.; Catherine Burckle, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; Philip 8. Keeler, Chicago, IIL. ; 
David Cowan, Montreal, Canada. 


Californian Vacation Fellowship 


The annual Vacation Fellowship of the 
Unitarian young people of San Francisco 
and Berkeley, Calif., is being held at 
Inverness from May 7 to 21. The Fellow- 
ship is rather in the nature of an outing 
than a conference, but group discussions 
are held daily on various topics of general 
interest. After completion of the camp 
duties, the greater part of the day is 
spent in the open, with general participa- 
tion in both organized and informal re- 
creation. The Fellowship is endeavoring 
to commence work on the construction of 
its clubhouse before the fortnight’s holiday 
is passed. 


‘Clear Lake Conference 


The second annual conference for Young 
People at Clear Lake, Wis., will be held 
from Friday evening, June 18, to Wednes- 
day morning, June 23. Hach day’s pro- 
gram, arranged on the order of the Star 
Island meetings, will consist of two 
lectures, a group discussion on Y.P.R. U. 
problems, and a concluding candle-light 
service. Spirited baseball games and 
water sports in the daytime, and vaude- 
ville skits and dancing at evening, will 
be interspersed with the more _ serious 
work of the Conference. Prof. Fred 
Merrifield of Chicago, Ill., will present one 
series of the lectures. 

The camp site is beautifully situated 
on a small lake with excellent accommoda- 
tions. The Conference is intended to 
serve Unitarian young people of Illinois, 
Wisconsin, and Indiana, but it is in no 
way restricted to these groups. Pre- 
liminary estimates already indicate a con- 
siderable increase over the 1925 registra- 
tion. For further information, write New- 
ton EH. Lincoln, Y. P.R.U. Headquarters, 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Minnesota Conference 


The third annual Young People’s Con- 
ference under the auspices of the Min- 
nesota Unitarian Conference and the Min- 
nesota Federation of the Y. P. R. U. will 
be held at Hanska, Minn., from Friday, 
June 18, to Tuesday, June 22. The lec- 
turers will be Prof. M. C. Otto of the 
Department of Philosophy, University of 
Wisconsin, and Prof. G. S. Petterson of 
the Department of Sociology, Mankato 
State Teachers’ College. The topics for 
the lectures and the names of other 
speakers will be announced at a later 
date. 

Recreational facilities at Hanska will 
include tennis and baseball. One after- 
noon will be devoted to a trip of his- 
torical interest, with a picnic at New Ulm, 
Minn. Each delegate will be expected 
to participate in stunts. 

The registration fee will be one dollar, 
and the charge for meals will be twenty- 
five cents each. Tents and cots will be 
provided. Delegates will furnish their 
own blankets. Arrangements are already 
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being made for delegations from Y. P. R. U. 
societies in Duluth, Underwood, Win- 
nipeg, St. Cloud, Virginia, and Mankato. 
Further details and information should 
be obtained from Ruth D. Kolling, care 
of Minnesota Unitarian Conference, 731 
Portland Avenue, St. Paul, Minn. 


Lake Erie Conference 


The Second Lake Erie Conference will 
be held at Linwood Park, Vermilion, Ohio, 
from Saturday, June 19, to Thursday, 
June 24. Hach day’s schedule will include 
a morning dip (for the ambitious and 
energetic), morning chapel, lecture, con- 
ference, nature hike, afternoon recreation, 
a five o’clock talk on the beach, and vari- 
ous entertainments in the evening. Candle- 
light service and Taps will conclude 
the day. The chapel and candle-light 
services will be conducted by the young 
people. 

On Sunday, the morning service will be 
in charge of Edwin Wilson of Meadville, 
Pa. The annual meeting of the Meadville 
Federation of the Y. P. R. U. will be held 
in the afternoon, and the “Fellowship 
Cup” will be awarded. In the evening, 
John H. Chase of Youngstown, Ohio, will 
give a talk on astronomy, to be followed 
by a bonfire on the beach. 

The general topic of the morning lec- 
tures, which begin Monday, will be “Fel- 
lowship,” and some of the aspects to be 
presented are “Fellowship in Religion,” 
“Fellowship with Other Races,” ‘Fellow- 
ship.” Conferences following the lec- 
ship.” Conferences following the lec- 
tures will deal with concrete problems 
in attaining fellowship with one’s’ im- 
mediate neighbors of other churches and 
races, and service and fellowship in voca- 
tions. The afternoon talks will be con- 
cerned with “Religion in Nature and Art,” 
and two of the speakers will be Mrs. J. A. 
Fenner of Cleveland, Ohio, author, and 
Herman N. Matzne, sculptor and _ in- 
structor in the Cleveland School of Art. 

Hotel Linwood, which will house the 
delegates, is ideally situated on the shore 
of Lake Erie, forty miles west of Cleve- 
land, and, in addition to the wonderful 
bathing beach, offers many recreational 
facilities. Special rates have been made 
for Conference delegates. 

The success of the First Lake Erie Con- 
ference of last June, and of the Confer- 
ence reunion in December, promises well 
for a large and enthusiastic meeting this 
summer. Not only the churches of the 
Meadville District, but all others of that 
general region are invited to send their 
young people, through whom these par- 
ishes will receive something of the inspi- 
ration and help that come from this 
gathering. 

For further information, address Miss 
Gertrude Taft, the First Unitarian 
Church, Euclid and Hast Wighty-second 
Streets, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Iowa Institute 


The Iowa Young People’s Institute, 
under the auspices of the Iowa Unitarian 
Association, will be held at Humboldt, 
Iowa, on the Des Moines River, from 
June 27 to July 2. The general program 
will be similar to that of other years, 
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with one important supplement to the 
afternoon session—a discussion period con- 
ducted by the young people. The program 
will commence Sunday evening, June 27, 
with an illustrated lecture, “The HEvolu- 
tion of Plant Life,” by Dr. L. H. Pammel 
of the Iowa State College at Ames. Dr. 
Pammel will also present another illus- 
trated lecture on Monday _ evening, 
“Beauty Spots of Iowa.” Rey. Fred- 
erick M. Eliot of St. Paul, Minn., will be 
one of the morning lecturers with these 
topics: “The New Belief in Magic,” “Per- 
nicious Books and Plays,” “The Challenge 
of Socialism,” “The Abuse of Patriotism,” 
“Prohibition and Character.” He will 
also present an evening lecture on Thurs- 
day—“European Unitarians,”’ a summary 
of his European trip of 1925. 

Special arrangements are being com- 
pleted for the direction of the afternoon 
recreation periods. The members of the 
Institute should be provided with bathing 
suits, and with tennis and baseball equip- 
ment. Each is requested to take necessary 
towels for his own use. Provision is being 
made for a tennis tournament, and pos- 
sibly suitable trophies will be awarded to 
each girl and boy with the highest scores. 
Possession of these trophies would con- 
tinue for the following year, and then 
they would be returned to the 1927 In- 
stitute for the tournament of that year. 
Evening diversions will include vaudeville, 
marshmallow’ toasts, a banquet, and 
dancing. ; 

Rooms will be provided without charge 
during the week of the Institute through 
the courtesy of the Unitarian Church at 
Humboldt. Excellent accommodations are 
at hand for those who prefer to take their 
cainping outfits. A registration fee of one 
dollar will be made for each person in 
attendance. Applications should be sent 
at once to Mrs. Lawrence Winne, Hum- 
boldt, Iowa. 


Rowe Young People’s Camp 


The third Rowe Young People’s Camp 
will be held during the week of June 
27-July 4, The site is the little hilltop 
town of Rowe, Mass., just off the Mohawk 
Trail, eight miles through the mountains 
past Zoar. Headquarters are the lovely 
Preserved Smith stone chapel and Bonny 
Blink cottage. Accommodations will be 
in the Bonny Blink and tents. The week’s 
total cost is set at ten dollars for each 
camper. 

Two courses of conferences are offered 
this year: one, “Making the New Testa- 
ment Real,” led by Prof. Clayton R. 
Bowen of Meadville, Pa.; the other, 
“Knowing Ourselves and Others,” elemen- 
tary psychology applied to one’s religious 
and ethical life either as leader or as 
participant, led by Mrs. Ilse Forest, A.M., 
of the Teachers’ College, Albany, New York. 
These will be typical conferences in which 
the leader presents the day’s particular 
topic, -and his listeners, participate with 
questions and _ discussion. Additional 
group conferences will be led by Rev. 
Edwin Fairley of Flushing, N.Y. After 
the morning conference in the chapel, all 
other exercises will be held in the open 
in some shady nook or sheltered hillside 
or Bonny Blink porch. 
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The usual features of the Rowe Camp 
will be enjoyed: swimming, walking, and 
auto excursions with evening lunch, Rowe 
hospitality, impromptu entertainment for 
the town, camp-fire night with stunts, 
porch “sings” and stories, campers’ candle- 
light service at the chapel, sunsets with 
the Mohawk Trail hill-horizon, Greylock. 
Rowe campers go home from their eight 
days together invigorated in body and 
refreshed in mind and spirit. 

This year’s program has been planned 
especially for students of high- and junior 
high-school age. Further inquiries or ap- 
plications for camp membership should be 
sent to Rev. Edwin Fairley, 299 Madison 
Avenue, New York City, N.Y.; to Mr. or 
Mrs. ©. A. Burt, Dartmouth Street, 
Springfield, Mass. or to Rev. or Mrs. 
Charles P. Wellman, Deerfield, Mass. 


Southern California Federation Camp 


The camp for young people in Southern 
California which has been held at Laguna 
Beach for the past three years is to be 
changed in several respects this year. 
The last week in August is the date 
selected, and accordingly final arrange- 
ments have not yet been completed. A 
site is being sought where the housing 
will be more adequate than previously, 
and it is probable that some place other 
than Laguna Beach will be chosen this 
year. Several attractive places, both in 
the mountains and at the beach, have 
been considered. 

Rey. Edson Reifsnider, minister of the 
Long Beach Unitarian Church. will super- 
vise the religious part of the program. 
It is expected that the expenses will be 
the same as on former occasions, one 
dollar per day. 

The following committee is in charge 
of the arrangements: Byron Hayes, pres- 
ident of the Southern California Federa- 
tion of the Y. P. R. U.; Mrs. E. B. Backus, 
Phyllis Hunter, and Austin Morrell of 
Los Angeles; Nina Moore and Otto Kuehne 
of Redlands; Deborah Maxwell and Henry 
Bliss of Santa Barbara; Lillian Munter 
of Long Beach, and Fred Barienbrock of 
Hollywood. Applications should be ad- 
dressed to Mrs. Backus, Mr. Hayes, or 
Mr. Bliss. 


Broadcastings 


The Buffalo, N.Y¥., young people will 
entertain their Unitarian friends from 
Niagara Falls and Dunkirk, N.Y., and 
Toronto, Canada, over the week-end of 
May 22-23. Dinner will be served Satur- 
day evening by the women of the church, 
with toasts and speeches following. A 
candle-light service, a model meeting, 
whist, and dancing will complete the pro- 
gram. A session for the officers of the 
societies represented will be held during 
the social hour. On Sunday there will be 
a tour of the city, attendance at church, 
dinner, and a closing conference for the 
young people. 

St. John’s Church of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
which has recently joined the Unitarian 
fellowship after being an Independent 
German Church for a hundred years, has 


a young people’s organization which is 


now affiliated with the Y. P. R. U. 
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ment of parish libraries. 


Benefactions 


If by any chance you are well supplied with this world’s goods and are seeking worthy ob- 
jects for your benefactions, let us urge upon you the good to be accomplished through the endow- 
The Sunday-school library is pretty well a thing of the past. In most 


localities, the need for it no longer exists. But teachers’ reference libraries form a valuable asset to any 
parish; while the average minister still finds access to what books he craves by no means easy. We know 
of one church in which an excellent collection of works of reference has been gathered from the income of 


a small fund bequeathed for this specific purpose. 


In three New England parishes, the parson has the ex- 


penditure of the annual yield of a considerable sum left by a former minister to provide books for his succes- 


sors. 


The works thus purchased become the property of the church, remaining in the parsonage. 


Already, 


by this means, in each parish, a collection of volumes of no slight value has been accumulated, available not 
only to the minister and to church-school workers, but to all lovers of good literature throughout the con- 


gregation. 


The Bible of the Future 


ROBERT 8. LORING 


Tur UNKNOWN BIBLE: THE SOURCES AND 
SELECTION OF THE SCRIPTURE CANON. By 
Conrad Henry Moehlman. “New York; George 
H. Doran Company. $2.00. 

This book, by a professor in the 
Rochester Theological Seminary, is a 
striking illustration of the great changes 
which are going on within those churches 
which, for some unknown reason, are still 
called orthodox. The general view of the 
Bible is that held by Channing—from 
whose Baltimore sermon of 1819 the 
author quotes with approval—that “we 
profess not to know a book which de- 
mands a more frequent exercise of reason 
than the Bible.” The difficulties con- 
nected with understanding the Bible are 
here piled high—the difficulties of finding 
any wholly reliable text; of translating 
the text into modern language; of under- 
standing what parts of the books origin- 
ally meant; of reconciling crude ideas of 
nature with modern science, and low moral 
ideas with later and higher ideas. Cer- 
tainly no person who reads this account 
with understanding can any longer believe 
in the Bible as a consistent and unified 
whole. 

The purpose of thus writing of “The 
Difficult Book,’ to quote the heading of 
one of the illuminating chapters, is to 
break down the older Protestant belief 
that an Infallible Bible can successfully 
be opposed to an Infallible Church. The 
Fundamentalists are not left a leg to stand 
upon in their attempts to find fixed and 
final dogmas in the Bible. Even the New 
Testament furnishes no unifying system 
of doctrines. “As long as the New Testa- 
ment survives as the chief book of Chris- 
tianity, Christian theology will continue 
diversified. The strata of the New Testa- 
ment make a unified Biblical theology im- 
possible. The New Testament must re- 

main a record of religious experience. 

The New Testament refuses to become 

_ a philosophy of religion.” 

+ _ But the author goes farther than this, 
refuses to accept even the New Testa- 


a 


ment as containing rules which should 
dictate and limit all forms of experience: 
“It would be the supreme tragedy of 
modern Christianity to regard even the 
New Testament as the last word upon 
religious experience. ... Jesus was not 
a programist or a legalist. He an- 
nounced a religion of the spirit, and not 
a religion of authority.” To be true to 
that spirit, “Christianity must build still 
‘more stately mansions.’ Only as the New 
Testament becomes a point of departure 
for new adventures of faith, will it best 
serve the religious needs of the twentieth 
century.” 

This is a good book for any religious 
liberal to buy and read, since no class of 
persons are more ignorant about the com- 
position of the Bible than they. After 
reading it, give it to some Fundamentalist 
friend. Even though you may not be 
thanked, the book may do him good. 


A Quest for Life’s Values 


RICHARD KANr LOOKS aT Lirn. By Irwin 
BHdman. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$2.50. 

Mr. Edman, professor of philosophy at 
Columbia, is the author of Human Traits 
and Their Social Significance; he is also 
said to be a poet of no mean stature. In 
this book he gives us, under the guise of 
Richard Kane, a reflection of the in- 
tellectual and moral life of an average 
American young man of the postwar 
period. Richard Kane is apparently a 
composite photograph of many young men 
who have passed under the Professor’s 
observation. Our acquaintance with him 
—with his activities and with his outlook 
upon life—makes us distinctly hopeful 
concerning the higher life of America in 
the years to come. After going to college, 
where he seems to have been really 
awakened by a professor in English who 
may well have been John Erskine, Richard 
Kane goes to Europe; but he concludes 
that he must settle down in the American 
scene rather than in the European. He 
tries various occupations, and finally 
chooses a publishing house, from which 
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point of vantage he looks at morals, the 
newspapers, marriage, and finally—at long 
last—hunts for God. Significant omissions 
from his philosophy of life are his total 
ignoring of the church, his failure to 
report much about his job, and his rather 
colorless family life. 

In college he does not care for the 
banalities of fraternity life, and has little 
to do with the so-called “activities,” ex- 
cept that he works for the college paper. 
Perhaps we can give a taste of this book 
better if we confine our attention to the 
last chapter, in which Richard Kane 
hunts for God. He was born a pagan— 
although of Presbyterian ancestry, and so 
had no faith to lose. He seems in his 
early days to have felt no need for reli- 
gion. At times of depression and dis- 
couragement he got what solace he needed 
from the theatre, his friends, and his wife 
and family. He had a season of hard- 
boiled atheism, but that did not last long. 
In general, he seems not to have been 
specially interested in religion or religious 
problems. He toyed with the sxstheticism 
of the church, and occasionally attended 
high mass at St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 
He was moved sometimes by the quiet 
mysticism of the Quakers, and even en- 
joyed the ravings of the thoroughgoing 
Fundamentalists. But none of these made 
any lasting impression upon him. Then, 
at the age of twenty-eight, he came upon 
a thoroughly disillusioning experience. 
One night he awoke to the fact that life 
held no meaning for him. Profoundly dis- 
satisfied with life and its apparent out- 
come, he came to a midnight realization 
that the universe held out nothing to him 
but the prospect of oblivion and oblitera- 
tion. In despair at his condition, he 
visited a friend in a convent at Montreal 
and perfectly happy in his retreat; but 
Richard Kane said, in regard to the 
Roman faith, “I cannot mix up the theatre 
with religion.” Finally, he works through 
to a kind of faith. He comes to believe 
in beauty, in law, in order, in righteous- 
ness—finding a satisfaction for himself 
which he expresses in the following words: 

“Beauty and intelligence and order may 
never come to be universally current in 
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the world. I doubt enormously that they 
ever will. But they remain none the less 
eternally current in the minds of men, and 
their steady gleam is sufficient godhead. 
I shall never see God as the mystics used 
to see Him, but I recognize now that I 
have often seen divinity. It comes in a 
flash or a moment that records itself im- 
mortally in the heart—in a _ sound of 
music, a curve of marble, a gift of glad- 
ness or generosity in a friend, the sudden 
miracle of green in a forest at daybreak. 
All these desolate little atheisms cannot 
touch me. Divinity hedges more creatures 
in the world than kings. There is im- 
mortal loveliness, enduring and returning 
beauty, which may be touched again and 
again by the sure-fingered and the open- 
eyed. For clear minds and gentle hearts, 
in every generation, the Word becomes 
flesh and lives among men.” 

The book is a cross between a novel 
and a series of philosophical essays. One 
reads it with mingled thoughts. At one 
time the reader views it as one of the 
best books of the generation; again, he 
wonders if there is not a good deal of 
futility about it. We are glad to haye 
read it. E.F. 


A Fruitful Life 


JOHN HeEYL VINCENT. A BIOGRAPHICAL 
SxetcH. By Leon H. Vincent. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $3.50. 

With genuine sympathy and affectionate 
appreciation, Mr. Vincent writes of his 
distinguished uncle. Within the compass 
of a few hundred pages, he manages to 
compress the salient points of a career 
fruitful in public service and spiritual 
leadership. Bishop Vincent was one of 
the great figures in the churchmanship of 
nineteenth-century America. A _ leader 
richly endowed, his influence extended far 
beyond the boundaries of his own denom- 
ination. His was a life whose fruit hung 
over all restraining walls. To most 
people, his name is associated with Chau- 
tauqua, of which he was the founder and 
guiding spirit, and to which he gave 
lavishly of his many gifts through a term 
of service covering many years. But 
Chautauqua was only one, albeit the most 
famous, of his many attainments. A 
born educator—one who loved to teach, 
whose entire ministry consisted in in- 
struction of one kind or another—as well 
as an efficient organizer he succeeded in 
many ways wherein mental illumination 
and spiritual quickening had equal parts. 
For example, in Sunday-school work, he 
was a pioneer—his Teachers’ Institutes, 
Conferences, publications, and Interna- 
tional Lessons blazing a trail which has 
long since widened into the broad high- 
way of modern religious education. A 
liberal, though never a_ radical—his 
temper of mind and heart being always 
irenie rather than ruthless—cherishing 
firm convictions though possessing sym- 
pathies inherently catholic, he became 
a mighty influence for church unity on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 

In more ways than one, his career bears 
eloquent witness to the fact that leader- 
ship is, at heart, a question of personal- 
ity. Here was a man who wielded a vast 
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BISHOP VINCENT IN OLD AGE 


influence for good—not so much owing to 
his intellectual gifts, though they were 
of a high order, as to the fact that he was 
thoroughly human and, in a marked 
degree, possessed the saving grace of 
humor. In his abounding energy as well 
as in the multiplicity of his interests, 
Bishop Vincent bore a close resemblance to 
our own Dr. Hale. He is also like Dr. 
Hale in one other respect: both have been 
unfortunate in their biographers. For, 
like the two-volume life of the author of 
A Man without a Country, this briefer 
sketch of Bishop Vincent lacks juice. 
While recording all the necessary facts, 
its author fails to convey anything of the 
unique tang and flavor of his subject. 
This, of course, is the final test of any 
biography—what makes it really a part 
of the literature of life. Failing in this, 
the volume under consideration is a work- 
manlike record of a singularly useful life, 
through which, here and there, creeps the 
implication of a unique personality, con- 
secrated, abundantly useful, and singu- 
larly lovable. We cannot help wishing 
that the autobiography which Bishop Vin- 
cent wrote for Zion’s Herald may yet be 
given wider publication. Until that time 
comes, this sketch of his career will help 
to keep alive the memory of a life that 
for its high service and sincere consecra- 
tion to the noblest aims deserves not to 
be forgotten. A. R. H. 


Tepid 


Mr. Borrtesy Dors SomprHine. By #., 
Temple Thurston. New York: George H. Doran 
Company. $2.00. 

What Mr.° Bottleby does is nothing 
remarkable; and it must be confessed that 
he is a long time doing it. What motion 
his story has is almost imperceptible. In 
this, it is like an English river, whose 
current is so sluggish that, from its 
banks, it is almost impossible to detect 


the direction of its flow. The stream — 
seems to move aS much one way as 


another. The reader finds himself im- 
mersed in a plethora of words by means 
of which a plot, mild and thin at its best, 
manages to arrive at last at its inevitable 
culmination. We confess to having read 
this novel with a growing sense of dis- 
appointment. At first we thought it was 
going to be a mystery story. Then it 
showed signs of becoming good farce— 
only, in the end, to change into a gentle 
romance which was a long time accom- 
plishing its purpose. The aim which the 


author has adopted is to picture the dawn © 


of love in the academic mind. This he 
does pleasantly and cleanly, with gentle 
—yvery gentle—humor, in a manner very 
British. The book has its good points. 
The reader who likes his fiction a little 
more sophisticated will miss nothing by 
passing it by. 
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“This Little Pig Said ‘Wee, — Wee’’ 


DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


Mother had just tucked Baby Buddy 
away for a nap after his bath, and Mary 
Lou had counted his rosy toes. Now she 
danced about, chanting the old, old non- 
sense that has been told to babies’ pink 
toes since the time old Mother Goose told 
it to her youngest little gosling: 


This little pig went to market, 
This little pig stayed at home, 

This little pig had roast beef, 
This little pig had none. 

This little pig said, “Wee, wee, wee! 
I can’t find my way home!” 


Out of the kitchen door down the path 
skipped Mary Lou with a pail of potato 
parings, over the puddles left by the fast- 
melting snow. Oh, but the sun felt nice 
and warm! And oh, but it was fun to be 
out-of-doors after so much snowy shut-in- 
ness! 

Little Red Calf went hop-skippety-jump 
across the barnyard when he saw Mary 
Lou, and the only way he knew how to 
say “Hello” was a funny “Ma-a-a!” 

Father was washing the flivver truck 
and whistling. He and mother was going 
to town, and Mary Lou expected a pink 
lollypop and new tan shoes when they 
came home. She reminded Father, and 
declared, “If they don’t squeak, we'll have 
to take them back.” 

“Upon my word!” twinkled Father. 
“Whoever heard of a girl wanting a pink 
lollypop that would squeak!” 

Mary Lou wiggled and giggled over this 
and skipped on with her pail of potato 
parings. 


“Wee, wee, wee!” came the shrill squeak. 


of her own little fat pig in his pen. He 
was not politely wishing her good morn- 
ing. Not at all. If pigs were polite— 
well, they wouldn’t be pigs. 

“What have you brought me to eat?” 
That is what Weeny Pig called to the 
little girl who fed him, rubbed his pink 
back, and laughed at his quirly tail. 

Weeny gobbled the potato parings, but 
he wasn’t satisfied. When Mary Lou was 
bending over to rub him and not thinking, 
that greedy piglet made a grab for the 
red apple in her hand. Gobble-ob! That 
te the end of the apple, core, seeds and 

Mary Lou just laughed. Then she filled 
up the new hole Weeny had been rooting 
at all morning with his pink nose. He 
didn’t care if he was all dirty, goodness, 
no! If he had cared about being dirty— 
well, he wouldn’t have been a pig. Weeny 
was always digging a hole so he could 
get out and make a nuisance of himself, 
and maybe see more of the world. And 
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Mary Lou was always filling the holes up. 
Sister Lucy called to Mary Lou to come 
and have her dinner after a _ while. 
Mother and Father would be gone all day, 
but Sister Lucy was so big and so smart 
she could iron and sew and take care of 
the baby, easy as anything. But she 
didn’t always keep an eye on Mary Lou, 
as you shall see. 

“My, but it’s thawing fast!” cried 
Sister Lucy once when she went across to 
the spring house for butter and cream. 
“The roads are like rivers. You must put 
on your boots, Mary Lou, before you play 
out or gather the eggs.” 

Well, that was all right. Mary Lou 
loved her little rubber boots. But when 
she went sloshing and sploshing toward 
the chicken yard she heard the wildest 
squealing. She looked past the barn and 
oh, how she ran! She squealed herself, 
for little rivers of muddy water were 
trickling down the slope straight to the 
pig pen. 

Poor Weeny was up to his roly-poly 
tummy in cold yellow water, and wasn’t 
he a scared little piglet! Mary Lou 
sloshed right into the pen and gathered 
the little squealer up in her arms. 

“Oh, poor Weeny! Mary Lou will take 
you where it’s warm and dry. Don’t cry, 
Weeny !” 

For once Weeny minded. He didn’t 
let eut a single cross “wee, wee,” and 
Mary Lou was sure his teeth chattered 
as she started squush-mush toward the 
barn with him. Then she had a better 
idea. Weeny was so cold and wet he 
might have a chill. He might even die. 
Oh, dear! She couldn’t take any risks. 

Lucy might not like it, but Mary Lou 
would explain. She poked her head into 
the kitchen, puffing. Whir-r-r! That was 


Ungquiet Earth 


When they call earth quiet, 
I think they have not seen 
Old roads covered and 
Old paths lost. 
There is nothing more restless 
Than small, fine green 
That stirs in the seed that 
The wind has tossed. 
—Louise Driscoll. 


Sentence Sermon 


Nature keeps the reverent frame 
With which her years began ; 
And all her signs and voices shame 
The prayerless heart of man. 
—John G. Whittier. 
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Sister Lucy sewing upstairs. That made 
it easy. Mary Lou hunted up that old 
faded blanket of Buddy’s, and wrapped 
Weeny in it like a mummy. Then she 
placed him on a saggy old sofa in the 
corner where it was sort of warm and 
sort of dark. 

“Coo-00!” Goody! That was her friend 
Martha from down the road, and she had 
come in rubber boots, so they had the 
jolliest time splashing in the puddles and 
making believe they were at the seashore. 
They stared with round eyes when a shiny 
new car stopped under the cottonwoods. 

“Why, it’s the new c’munity preacher!” 
gasped Martha. “What’ll we do?” 

“Just tell him Mother’s gone, and he'll 
prob’ly leave his card and go ahead.” 
Mary Lou gave her shrinking courage a 
hitch and ran to greet the dignified visitor. 
But he was not inclined to leave his card 
and go ahead. He wanted to speak to 
Sister Lucy. Something about having her 
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Maple Trees 
MARJORIE DILLON 


The maple trees are very queer; 
To own a grove is chancy. 
In winter, while they rest and nap, 
They’re packing trunks with sweetish sap; 
And when in Spring it’s all right on tap, 
They up and leave! Just fancy! 


he 


take charge of the Primary Class, he ex- 
plained to Mary Lou as she piloted him 
inside. Not even in the best front room 
would he stop, but made a bee line for 
the kitchen. Sister Lucy was there feed- 
ing the baby. The caller was in no hurry, 
and pleasantly said he would sit down a 
few minutes. 

“To,” invited Lucy hospitably. Ill get 
you some milk and fresh gingerbread.” 
Mary Lou and Martha, preparing for flight, 
wavered. Gingerbread. The preacher 
was just sitting down on the comfy old 
sofa. 'Then—everybody jumped at once. 
There was the most awful squealing. Up 
hopped the visitor, and out on the floor 
rolled an indignant, disturbed little piglet. 

Oh, you should have seen Sister Lucy’s 
face! Mary Lou explained fast and 
seared, and darted after Weeny, who 
capered round and round the kitchen 
squealing, “Wee, wee, wee! I can’t find 
my way home!” 

Then—that dignified preacher just 
laughed and laughed till he had to take 
off his tortoise shells and wipe his eyes. 
And Sister Lucy was so relieved she 
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began to laugh, and that made Baby 
Buddy crow, and everybody had the most 
fun! 

After Weeny was hue in the barn where 
he belonged, Mary Lou came back and 
joined the gingerbread party, and by the 
time the preacher left they were so well 
acquainted that Mary Lou told him the 
joke about the 7 lollypop that must 
squeak. 

And every time after that when the 
preacher came to call, he looked around 
very carefully and said to Mary Lou, “Is 
is safe to sit down?” 


[All rights reserved] 
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Caroline 
MARY WELLS 


Grandmother and Ann sat on the side 
porch watching the men who were cutting 
down the big maple in the back yard. The 
axes rose and fell with a muffled thud and 
the chips flew in all directions. After a 
time the men set to work with a big saw 
which moved back and forth with rhythmic 
sweep. 

“Tt’s too bad it has to come down,” said 
Grandma, “but I suppose there is no other 
place for the garage. How well I remem- 


ber the day the tree was set out. I was 
just your age, Ann.” 
“Five, going on six?’ asked Ann. 
Grandma nodded. “My father, your 


great-grandfather, Ann, brought the tree 
from the woods. I helped him plant it. 
There is a special reason why I shall 
never forget that day, sixty-four years 
ago. Even now when I think of it, I feel 
a little sad.” 

“Why do you feel sad, Grandma?” asked 
Ann eagerly. She knew there must be a 
story. 

“That was the day I lost Caroline,” said 
Grandma. 

“Who was Caroline?’ 

“Caroline was my doll, and I was as 
fond of her as you are of your Imogen 
May. Ann.” ; 

“What was she like, Grandma?’ 

“She wasn’t like the dolls little girls 
have nowadays. She didn’t open or shut 
her eyes or walk or say ‘Mama,’ but I 


Scene: In Class 
Time: In May 


DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


To sit and concentrate on “Math,” 
Or get that Latin lesson done, 

Or write those English sentences,— 
Tll tell the world it isn’t fun. 


In winter time it’s not so bad; 

But now it’s spring, I tell you what, 
About this education stuff,— 

It’s hard to care an awful lot. 


When Social Science period comes, 

I’m there, yet miles away from school; 
I’m fishing in a mountain stream, 

Or, splashing in a deep green pool. 


I’d rather be a ranger now, 
Or cowboy, riding fast and free. 
(Hey, where’s the place? I’m pretty sure 
That teacher means to call on me.) 


The Christian Register 


thought her beautiful. She had a cloth 
body and a china head with black hair 
parted in the middle, and a sweet smile. 
She wore a pink calico dress with little 
sprigs of green. There was a white apron 
over her dress.” 

“How did you lose her, 
asked Ann. 

“IT never knew,” said Grandma, “but I 
always suspected our fox terrier, Skip. 
‘He was a great mischief, and he was 
playing about the yard at the time. I 
remember laying Caroline down on the 
porch while Father and I went to the 
barn after a tool. On our way back we 
stopped at the old well for a drink. After- 
wards I stood by while Father finished 
putting the dirt in the hole and stamped 
it down. When it was all finished, I went 
back to the porch to get Caroline, but she 
wasn’t there. We searched everywhere, 
indoors and out.” 


Grandma ?” 


“And never found her?’ asked Ann 
breathlessly. 
“Never. That night I cried myself to 


sleep. Father went to town the very next 
day and brought me back a much finer 
doll but—it wasn’t Caroline. Dear me, 
how it all comes back.” 

Ann had come to stand by Grandma’s 
side, and Grandma smiled down at the 
serious little face. 

From the yard came a sharp cracking. 
“Look, Ann,” said Grandma. “The tree is 
going to fall.” 

For a moment the maple swayed un- 
certainly, then toppled and fell with a 
crash. 

“It was ’most like an earthquake,” cried 
Ann. . 

The men tugged lustily at the fallen tree 
and dragged it to one side. One of them 
began to lop off the branches, while the 
other dug around the roots. Ann ran over 
to watch them. 

The man who was digging whistled as 
he worked, with an occasional word to 
Ann. All of a sudden, he turned up some- 
thing with his spade. He stooped to pick 
up the object, shook the dirt from it, 
gazed at it curiously, then burst into a 
hearty laugh. He held it out toward Ann. 

“A doll! Right between these two big 
roots. The little poppet must have lain 
there for years.’ 

Ann took it. It was a doll with a china 
head! The clothes were earth-stained, but 
even through the grime the lips smiled 
sweetly. 

“It’s Caroline! It’s Grandma’s doll!” 

Ann started on a run toward the house. 
Her cheeks were pink. 

“Grandma,” she cried. ‘Oh, Grandma! 
We've found her! We've found Caro- 
line!” And she thrust the doll into Grand- 
ma’s outstretched hands. 

Grandma looked at the old-fashioned 
doll with its earthstained clothes. “It is 
Caroline,” she exclaimed. “Wherever did 
you find her, Ann?” 

“The man dug her out,” explained Ann, 
“Tight between two roots.” 

“Skip must have hidden her there,” said 
Grandma. Her hands were actually 
trembling as she smoothed Caroline’s old- 
fashioned dress. “Dear old Caroline— 
sixty-four years!” 

“She doesn’t look old,” said Ann as she 
surveyed Caroline’s placid. face.. 
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Flower Quatrains 
Hollyhocks 


MABEL CORNELIA MATSON 


Ladies of very high degree are they, 
And fine-spun silken robes they wear. 
One can forgive a little haughtiness 
In those so queenly and so fair. 


Sweet William 


He is a dude, they say. They say 
He uses perfume on his hair. 
He’s always nice and sweet to me— 
And so why should I care? 


“No, she hasn’t changed,” said Grandma. 

Something in her tone made Ann look 
up quickly. “Why, Grandma,” she cried. 
“There’s a tear on your cheek. I thought 
you would be glad.” Ann’s tone was 
grieved. 4 

“Tam glad, Ann,” said Grandma. “I was 
only thinking. A good many things have 
happened in sixty-four years.” ‘Then she 
smiled down at Ann. “Now let’s go and 
wash Caroline’s face,’ she said cheerfully. 
“T am sure she will be glad.” 


“They Say” 


Senator Capper of Kansas says: “Within 
the next ten or twenty years, agriculture 
will be among the most profitable busi- 
nesses in the country. Young people ean 
be more independent on the farm, and 
their future is more certain: than it is in 
large cities. There are sure to be 
measures passed by Congress which will 
bring relief to the present farm situation, 
and the future is bright for those who 
stay with it.” 

Senator Pepper of Pennsylvania says: 


“T am sure that Benjamin Franklin would 


have approved with enthusiasm President 
Coolidge’s attitude on public questions. 
With Poor Richard thrift was not an 
austere and forbidding virtue. He re- 
garded it as the indispensable condition 
of a happy life. A President with a will 
to economize is a great national asset.” 

Otto H. Kahn, New York banker, and 
chairman of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany of New York, says: “To have an ap- 
preciation of and understanding for art is 
to have one of the most genuine and re- 
munerative forms of wealth which it is 
given to mortal man to possess. Art is a 
veritable ‘fountain of youth.’ Those who 
love art and are truly susceptible to its 
spell die young, in the sense that they re- 
tmnain young to their dying day.” 

Professor Henry Landes of the Uni- 
versity of Washington, whose wife, Mrs. 
Bertha K, Landes, has just been elected 
mayor of Seattle, says: “‘There’s nothing 
revolutionary about a woman's being 
mayor. It’s simply the natural enlargement 
of her sphere. Men are too busy to go into 
polities, and women are better fitted for 
public office, both temperamentally and by 
training. A woman who has reared a 
family on a small salary and kept out of 
debt by conforming strictly to a budget 


will go on running a city in the same — 


orderly, economical way.” 
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To Lay A. U. A. Corner Stone 


The life work of two Anniversary Week speakers 


FEATURE of wide interest to the 

\ fellowship at large has been added to 
the program of Anniversary Week. The 
laying of the corner stone of the new 
building of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation at 32 Beacon Street in Boston, 
Mass., will take place as the Association 
begins its one-hundred-and-second year of 
continuous existence. 

There will be a simple ceremony at 1.30 
P.M., on Tuesday, May 25. Two stanzas 
of the Doxology will be sung, there will 
be a prayer, and then the stone will be 
put in place by Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, pres- 
ident of the Association since 1900. 
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CHARLES STELZLE 


——————————E—E————— 


Because of the unavoidable conflict 
with the annual meeting of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League, special attention is 
called to the public meeting of the Uni- 
tarian Fellowship for Social Justice, in 
Arlington Street Church, on Monday 
evening, May 24. The president, Rev. 
Thomas Van Ness, announces as the prin- 
cipal speaker Charles Stelzle of New York 
City, ordained Presbyterian minister, who 
is classed among the best authorities on 
labor subjects in America. His subject is 
“The New Democracy.” Mr. Stelzle has 
studied the labor question in nearly every 
industrial center in this country and 
abroad, and has conducted important 
economic surveys. He has just returned 
from a three months’ study of social. 
economic, and religious conditions among 
the working people of Northern Europe. 
Mr. Stelzle has spoken in mass meetings 
to more workingmen than any other man 
in America. 

He organized and conducted the famous 
Labor Temple in the most congested dis- 
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trict of New York City’s lower East Side. 
For eight years he was pastor of working- 
men’s churches in Minneapolis, Minn., St. 
Louis, Mo., and New York City. He was 
the organizer and superintendent for ten 
years of the Department of Church and 
Labor of the Presbyterian Church, and 
pioneered in other “church and labor” 
enterprises. The plan of sending minis- 
ters to central labor unions as fraternal 
delegates, which at one time was in 
operation in over one hundred and fifty 
cities, was inaugurated by Mr. Stelzle. 
He also established “Labor Sunday,” now 
observed annually by the churches of the 
United States. During the winter of 
1914-15, when New York City was in the 
throes of its most serious unemployment 
problem, Mr. Stelzle was an executive on 
Mayor Mitchell’s Committee on Unem- 
ployment, serving as director of relief and 
emergency measures. For many years he 
has been the arbitrator of labor disputes 
in the mechanical departments of the New 
York daily newspapers. 

Once a machinist in New York City’s 
largest shop, Mr. Stelzle has retained his 
membership in Local 484 of the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists. For 
a dozen years he attended the annual con- 
vention of the American Federation of 
Labor as a fraternal delegate, and person- 
ally knows and is known by nearly every 
labor leader of prominence in America. 
His autobiography is appearing serially 
in a leading magazine. 

The evening public meetings—of the 
American Unitarian Association on Tues- 
day, and the Ware Lecture by Principal 

(Continued on page 480) 
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CAMP JOLEF 
FOR BOYS 


Among the Pines. 
Maine. 


July August 


In the Heart of 
Upon a Beautiful Lake. Swim- 


, ming, rifle practice, canoeing, games, 
woodcraft, nature lore, manho ounselor every 
five boys. Selective Camp. Non-sectarian. Nurse, 


Write, DIRECTOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 
Kingston, New York, or CHAS. W. FITTS, 1406 
Allison St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


HE following hotels are worthy of 

patronage. They render excellent 

service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


YOUNG’S HOTEL 
Corner Court Street and Court Square 
Near A.U.A. Phone: Congress 0348 
Parker House Annex remains open 
Phone: Congress 0380 
New Parker House early 1927 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back = 
ay tape minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
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ALGOMA CAMP 


A SUMMER PLACE FOR BOYS 
Established 1910 


On beautiful lake in Wisconsin, Land and water - 

sports under supervision. Care of a home. Forty 

boys, ages from 10 to 17, from best families have 

a good time every day. Term of eight weeks opens 

June 29. For free illustrated booklet write to Rev. 

pg E. Potter, Unitarian Church, Keokuk, 
owa. 


THE HOMESTEAD, Andover, Me. 


_A manor house, large farm and small hotel com- 
bined, situated in the prettiest valley in Maine, 18 
miles from Rumford, 12 miles south of Rangeley 
Lakes, 30 guests accommodated, vegetables and 
fruit from farm, very best home cooking, telephone, 
electric lights and all modern conveniences, 900 feet 
elevation, state road, mountains, forests, brooks, 
reasonable prices. Boston references. 


| Booklets of WALTER S. FOX, 55 Kilby St., Boston, Mass., 
or SYLVANUS POOR, Andover, Me. 


THE UNITARIAN FESTIVAL 


WILL BE HELD IN 


COPLEY-PLAZA HOTEL 
BOSTON 


Thursday, May 27, 1926 


Reception at 6 p.m. 
Dinner will be served at 6.30 p.m. 


The speakers will be Prof. KIRTLHY F. 
MATHBER and Rev. BRADFORD LEAVITT. 


Tickets on sale at 16 Beacon Street, on and 
after Monday, May 24, 1926, between the hours 
of 9 and 5 o’clock. 

Dinner tickets, $3.50. Tickets for the speak- 
ing: box seats, $1.50—75 cents; foyer, 50 cents. 
Admission, 25 cents. 

Application for tickets may be made to the 
Secretary, by mail, accompanied by check, and 
will be filled in the order received. 

Music as usual during the evening. 

Speaking will begin about 7.30 o’clock. 


N. WINTHROP ROBINSON, Secretary 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Unitarian Sunday School Society 


ANNUAL MEETING 
Thursday, May 27, 1926 
Unity House, Boston 


Forenoon Session 


9.45 Song Service. 
10.00 Devotional Service. Rev. J. Harry Hooper, 
Florence, Mass. 

10.10 Reports of the Clerk and the Treasurer. 
Report of Committee on Nominations. 
Appointment of Committees and Transac- 

tion of Business. 

10.45 Address by the President of the Society, 
Dr. Arthur E. Morgan. 

11.15 Address: “‘Some Problems of the Year in 
the Society,” by Rev. George L. Parker, 
Vice-President. 

11.30 Three Ten-Minute Addresses on Religious- 

Education Work: 
For the Laymen’s League, Mr. George G. 
Davis. 
For the Y. P. R. U., Miss Sara Comins. 
For The Alliance, Rev. Elizabeth Padgham. 
12.00 Election of Officers. 
12.15 Adjournment. 
Afternoon Session 
2.00 Song Service. 
Business. 
2.15 Addresses: “The Use of Dramatics in 


Church-School Education,” by Mrs. Isabel 
K. Whiting. “Building the Church 
School,” by Miss Gertrude Taft, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. “The Use of the Bible in 
Character Building,” by Dr. Adelaide T. 
Case, Teachers College, New York City. 

Discussion. 

Unfinished Business. 

Adjournment. 
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(Continued from page 479) 
James Smyth of Montreal on Wednesday 
—hboth in Arlington Street Church, end 
on Thursday with the Unitarian Festival 
at the Copley-Plaza Hotel. Prof. Kirt- 
ley F. Mather of Harvard, one of the ex- 
perts called by the defense in the Scopes 
trial, is to be one of the speakers. He 
recently returned from a trip to Cali- 
fornia, where he made several addresses 
under the auspices of the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League. Professor Mather’s asso- 
ciate on the Festival program is Rev. 
Bradford Leavitt, minister of the Neigh- 
borhood Church, Pasadena, Calif. 

Born in Boston, Mass., reared in Hing- 
ham, Mass., and graduated at Harvard, 
Mr. Leavitt began his ministry in Brattle- 
boro, Vt. Three years later he was called 
to All Souls Unitarian Church in Wash- 


BRADFORD LEAVITT 


REV. 


SE 


ington, D.C. In 1900 he went to San 
Francisco, in the line of succession from 
the famous Starr King at the First Uni- 
tarian Church. Pasadena called him in 
1922 to the leadership of a newly formed 
Unitarian Society. Soon afterward, the 
young chureh and one of the oldest Con- 
gregational churches in the city entered 
upon a pioneering merger, obtained a 
charter as the Union Liberal Church, and 
settled Mr. Leavitt as minister. 

“This church is a union of Congrega- 
tionalists, Unitarians, Episcopalians, and 
other Christians,” says the parish bulletin. 
“It seeks to know and to follow the reli- 
gion of Jesus,” Most widely known of 
the trustees of this church is Dr. Robert A. 
Millikan, executive chairman of the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology and a 
recent winner of the Nobel prize in 
physics. Under the new organization, the 
pulpit supply, either temporary or per- 
manent, is not limited to the denomina- 
tions which originally merged. Full 
fellowship is enjoyed with the Congrega- 
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tionalists and Unitarians, and support is 
given to the missionary enterprises of 
both and to other denominations re- 
presented in the society. Under Mr. 
Leavitt’s leadership the church has pros- 
pered. He has labored long for unity in 
worship and service. 

During his ministry in San Francisco, 
when the earthquake and fire of 1906 oc- 
curred, he won distinction for his service 
as chairman of a committee which ap- 
portioned $3,000,000 subscribed by the 
people of America for the rehabilitation of 
the charitable institutions of the city. 
Among Mr. Leavitt’s cherished memories 
are those of Rudyard Kipling, who mar- 
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ried into one of the families of his first 
church, in Vermont. - 
Emphasis is again given to the request 
of the American Unitarian Association 
that delegates and visitors when purchas- 
ing railroad transportation to Boston ob- 
tain half-fare certificates. If 250 are re- 
ceived, the holders are entitled to half- 
fare on the return trip. This means a 
very great saving to delegates coming from 
long distances. The number of certificates 
required can be obtained easily if other 
delegates, to whom the amount involved 
may be of no consequence, take the trouble 
to deliver certificates to the Hospitality 
Committee when registering. — 


The Women’s Alliance, 
The Laymen’s League, 


The Meadville Theological School, 

The Young People’s Religious Union, 
and other denominational organizations as The Service Pension Fund and 
Let us have a subscription from every Unitarian. 


Ministerial Relief. 
Make checks payable: to 


aqaacqaaadaaacaagaaaa 


A CAMPAIGN FOR SECURING PLEDGES TO 


THE UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, Inc. 


is now going on. 
This is an association organized under the laws of the State of Massachusetts 
lo receive and disburse sustaining funds for carrying on the work of: 


The American Unitarian Association, 


UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, 7 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 


hite House 
Cc O F F EE 


TEA 


None better at any price 


2Q aanaancaagadaacacacaa 


DWINELL-WRIGHT CO: 
Boston — Chicago —Portsmouth,Va- 


always delicious. 
House and be sure. 


HITE HOUSE COFFEE and WHITE 
) HOUSE TEA come to your table— 
real coffee, real tea—with all their natural 
taste and aroma preserved. Always the same, 
Insist on the name White 
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Over the Radio Miss Crook in Amherst Pulpit 
Regular broadcastings Rey. Margaret B. Crook, associate pro- ° 
: People’s Church, Curcaao, nee eee coe ee Be UD: : nes Messages 
co = ee snarl Station WQJ, Chi- Unity Church, Unitarian, in Amherst, 10 t e ristian Faith 
Mass., during the absence of Rev. Henry G. Twelve sermons preached in the 


Unitarian Church, Fatt River, Mass.— F : 
? 9 I r , rs 
Service at 10.45 a.m, first Sunday of each Poraper- Miss Crogiigens the first Church of Our Father, Newburgh, 


imonthi+ WSAR, Ball River; 254 meters, "M80 to be minister of’ the Octagon | {| ny. by Rev. Frederic W. Smith. 


j UR Chapel, Unitarian, in Norwich, England. 

First Unitarian Church, Los ANGELES, pyiyj bh ae é ; On sale, 16 Beacon St., Boston 

Caurr., and Unitarian Church, Hortxwoov, "28 = °F Norwich pastorate, « she é ‘ ; ay 
Gati:—Alternately each Sunday, 6.30 to preached also in many of the large cities |J| @nd 128 Third St., Newburgh, N.Y. 
730 p.m. (Los Angeles, May 23; Holly- in England, making a tour of the north 
wood, May 30.) KNX, Los Angeles; 337 Of England before coming for a second 
meters. time to America in 1920. 
_ First Unitarian Church, MINNEAPOLIS, 
Minn.—Morning service, every Sunday, 
10.80 a.m. to 12 m. WAMD, Minneapolis; 
244 meters. 

Unitarian Church, New Beprorp, Mass. 
—Sunday morning service at 11 a.m. 
WNBH, New Bedford; 248 meters. 

First Unitarian Church, PHILADELPHIA, 
Pa.—Sunday service at 11 a.m. WCAU, 
Philadelphia ; 278 meters. 

All Souls Unitarian Church, PLAINFIELD, 
N.J.—Morning service at 11 a.m. on first 
Sunday of each month. WEAM, North 
Plainfield ; 261 meters. 

Church of Our Father, PortLanp, OrE.— 
Morning service at 10.45 a.m, on first Sun- | 


day of each month. KGW, Portland; 4 f New En land 
491.5 meters. 1 veal 


First Unitarian Church, Rocue.trr, N.Y. Ai - 
_ —Sunday service at 11 a.m. every second \ 


® \\ 
week. WHEC, Rochester; 258 meters. ‘ 
weks WH octets ~* Treasure House 


First Unitarian Church, San Dteco, 
CaLir.—Program every Wednesday eve- 


Price $1.50. Postpaid. 


ni fi As 


ning from 8 to 9 p.m. Music first thirty @ There are nearly 8,000,000 of us in 
minutes, followed by talk by Rev. Howard this fortunate section. Nearly half 
B. Bard. KFVW, San Diego ; 245.8 meters. Be arl: for wages: y 

. Church of the Unity, SpRinGrie.p, ® 
Mass.—Service at 10.45 a.m., every third q We earn, and get, about $75,000,- 
Sunday. WBZ-WBZA, Springfield and E 000 a week. Our savings-bank de- 


Boston, Mass., 383 and 242 meters. (Next 
broadcasting May 23. 


(Churches are asked to help keep this in- 
formation complete and up-to-date. Special 


posits average $473 per person— 
highest in the United States. 


q We make almost everything. We 


broadeastings cannot be announced unless . 
notices are received at least eight days prior . buy almost everything. We have 
to the date of publication preceding the day : the money to pay the bill. 
of the service to be broadcast.) é . . 
f New England is rich in trade pos- 
sibilities. 
Annual Meetings, Lend a Hand Go after it by telephone—the quick 
The annual business meeting of the and profitable way to reach this 
Lend a Hand Society will be held in the great market-place and share its 
Edward Hverett Hale Memorial Chapel, trade 
First Church, Boston, Mass., corner Marl- ; 
onsues and Rachels Beet at 2 P.M, q It is right at your elbow. Give your 
Sy epee dlr - The public local operator the name of any ex- 
meeting, also in the Chapel, will follow at pa in New England, aetept 


2:30 p.m. Brief reports will be made by 
the officers of the Society and three re- 
presentative clubs. There will be songs 


Connecticut, and the telephone 
number. Hold the line for a com- 


by a glee club, composed of members of pleted connection or a report. “In- 
“Ten ‘Times One Club,” Brockton, Mass.; formation” will supply the number 


a reading from Dr. Hale’s story, “10 if you do not know. 
x 1=10,” by Miss Ethel Hale Freeman, 
New England Telephone 


‘member of Lend a Hand Dramatic Club 
and Telegraph Company 


of Greater Boston; and an address, “In 
O. J. IVES, Division Manager 


_ Memory of Dr. Hale,” by Edwin D. Mead, 
, author, and friend of Dr. Hale. 


A cordial invitation is extended to all 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


We are in danger 
of EXPECTING too 
much from our 
COUNTRY 


and DOING too 
little for it 


The Religion 
of New England 


By THOMAS VAN NESS 


Author of “The Coming Religion,” “The 
Search for God,’ “Twenty Years of 
Life,’ “My Visit to Count Tolstoy,” etc. 


An unusual presentation, in a concise 
and clear way, of what has been hap- 
pening, religiously, in New England since 
its early settlement by the Pilgrims and 
Puritans. 

The author makes plain why, through 
the beliefs held by the founders of the 
Massachusetts Colonies, and also because 
of the interpreters of religion since pre- 
Colonial days, there has arisen in New 
England a different theology from that 
generally held in the United States; 
certainly a different emphasis. 

One great value of this book comes 
from the fact that the author, during 
his long residence in Boston, has been 
fortunate in meeting, or knowing per- 
sonally, most of those of whom he 
writes who, during the latter part of 
the 19th Century, figured prominently 
in formulating, or contributing to what 
he calls ‘New England Religion’. Among 
the more prominent of these are Emer- 
son, Edward Everett Hale, James Free- 
man Clarke, Phillips Brooks, Minot J. 
Savage, Julia Ward Howe, Mary A. 
Livermore, George A. Gordon, and Mary 
Baker Eddy. 

These addresses are printed as_ the 
result of a persistent demand, from 
those that heard them delivered, that 
they be available in permanent form. 
The first edition was largely subscribed 
for before it was actually decided to 
publish them. Price $1.60 postpaid. 
Publication date, May 24, 1926. 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 
16 BEACON STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
New York - Chicago San Francisco 


299 Madison 105S.Dearborn 612 Phelan 
Avenue Street Building 


( 


Ohio Valley Alliance 
Holds First Meeting 


The Ohio Valley Associate Alliance had 
its first meeting in Cincinnati, Ohio, on 
April 29. This Alliance is composed of 
the branches in churches in Dayton, Ohio, 
Indianapolis, Ind., Louisville, Ky., and 
Cincinnati. Ten members came from Day- 
ton, ten from Indianapolis, and one from 
Louisville, who, with the Cincinnati con- 
tingent, made an enthusiastic group of 
women. 

In the morning, round-table groups 
talked over local affairs. At one o’clock, 
the delegates were the guests of the Cin- 
cinnati group for luncheon at the beautiful 
Woman’s Club. 
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OF RELIGIOUS, 


EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 
through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building, 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, GEORGE R. BLINN. 
Vice-Presipent, Mrs. E. P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louise F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 

_ Bradlee, George G. Davis, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip ¥Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Harry O. Mayo, Philip Nichols, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Che Cnitarian - 
Laymen’s League 


has mobilized for the battle to pre- 
serve liberty of thought and religious 
freedom. It conducts preaching mis- 
sions and church school institutes; 
promotes, church attendance, Unita- 
rian work in college centers, and 
the observance of Laymen’s Sunday ; 
distributes religious literature and 
furnishes news of Unitarian actiy- 
ities to 1,500 publications. 


SEVEN Park Square, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


An Old School with New Ideas 


Soe & ee beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalog address 


STANLEY KELLEY, Headmaster - Andover, N.H. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Rev. WALTER S. SwIsHER, Pres. 
For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Gectetaries for Church 


School Organization. ber 4th. For par- 
ticulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 


14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY 


Formerly South End Industrial School 
1883 - 1926 
Member of Boston Social Union, Boston Coun- 
cil of Social Agencies, and National Federation 
of Settlements. Neighborhood Activities: Edu- 
eational and Social. Maintained very largely 
by contributions from Unitarians. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Will remove its educational activities to Chicago 
at the conclusion of the present academic year 
and will begin its 82d annual session at 57th 
Street and Woodlawn Avenue, one block from 
the University of Chicago. In its new location 
the School will avail itself of the privileges of 
the University, its affiliated seminaries, its 
libraries, laboratories, museums, and opportuni- 
ties for field work. It will expand its cur- 
riculum and adapt its teaching to the varied 
needs of individuals and the growing demands 
of the churches. 


Summer quarter begins at Chicago, June 21; 
Autumn quarter at Chicago, September 30, 1926. 
For information address the President. 


F. C. SoutHwortH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation ameng 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 


The Association is supported by the yoluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Vice-President. Send contributions to Henry H. 
Fuller, Treasurer. 
Headquarters 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicage 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


VERY DAY 


‘8.30 A.M. to 10.30 P.M. 


Young Men’s Club, Evening Classes, 
Library, Hostess Room, Gymnasium, ets. 


THE UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 
F.L. Locxs, President. E. A. Caurcn, Treasurer. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry Ste ote education, or 
parish work as a vocati 

Thorough training in ‘all departments of 
theological study. Supplemen work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. IFree tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work; 
opportunities for self-support. Next semester 
will begin August 16. 

For Register of the School, or further ia- 
formation, address the President, 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


In the afternoon, Dr. Frank S. C. Wicks 
gave an address on “Social Science,” Miss 
Lila Breed adding remarks. After the 
supper that evening, Rev. Charles F. 
Potter of Antioch College made a stirring 
address on “Raising the Cultural Intelli- 
gence in America.” About one hundred 


Alliance women attended the evening 
gathering. 

The program was arranged by Mrs. 
Albert Capelle of Cincinnati, who is the 
secretary, and Miss Lila Breed, of Louis- 
ville, the president of the new Associate 
Alliance. Another meeting will be held in 
the autumn in Dayton. 
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- Oliver M. Fisher Dies 


The cause of Unitarianism lost one of 
its most zealous and untiring workers in 
the death on May 13 of Oliver M. Fisher 
of Newton, Mass. Shoe manufacturer in 
the industrial world, Mr. Fisher took his 
recreation in varied services in the world 
of religion and philanthropy. He was 
one of the original trustees of the Uni- 
_tarian Campaign, and at the time of his 
death was a trustee of the Unitarian 
Foundation. He also served as chairman 
of the Executive Committee of the Founda- 
tion and as the treasurer of the Founda- 
tion until ill health forced him to relin- 
quish this added work. Mr. Fisher was 
a director of the American Unitarian 
Association and an active layman in his 
own parish, Channing Church in Newton. 


Mr. Harris Resigns 


Rey. B. Malcolm Harris has resigned as 
minister of the First Unitarian Church 
in Albany, N.Y. During his three-year 
pastorate, this parish has built a new 
church, almost doubled the subscriptions 
for running expenses, started a Sunday- 
school which has been most successful, 
and has conducted a series of forum meet- 
ings during the past two winters. Mr. 
Harris is to enter the Yale Law School 
in June. 


On Emerson’s Birthday 


The Boston, Mass., Ethical Society will 
make a pilgrimage to Concord, Mass., on 
Emerson’s birthday, May 25, and hold an 
evening meeting in the First Parish 
Church at eight o’clock. There will be 
addresses on “Our Debt to Emerson” by 
Percival Chubb, leader of the St. Louis, 
Mo., Ethical Society, Prof. Bliss Perry of 
Harvard University, and other speakers. 
The public is invited. 


Mr. Holmes at the Shoals 


The General Conference at the Isles of 
Shoals, which meets from July 17 to 31 
this coming summer, has arranged with 
Rey. John Haynes Holmes of New York 
City to give a series of addresses on “Con- 
temporary Religious Portraits.” The three 
men he will discuss are John Roach 
Straton, the fundamentalist; Harry Emer- 
son Fosdick, the modernist; and Clarence 
Darrow, the agnostic. Mr. Holmes will 
also give a series of poetry readings in the 


late afternoon, either on the rocks or the 
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piazza, on “Contemporary American 
Poets,” with comments and discussions. 
The three poets he will interpret are 
Vachel Lindsay, Robert Frost, and Carl 
Sandburg. Mr. Holmes will be at the 
Shoals from July 21 to 23, inclusive. 


Daniel Webster, Unitarian 


Among the busts of nine great Ameri- 
cans unveiled in the Hall of Fame in New 
York City, May 5, was that of Daniel 
Webster, one of the twenty-two Uni- 
tarians enrolled in the Hall. All the new 
busts are of persons previously elected. 


Called to Augusta, Me. 


Rey. Walter Greenman has accepted a 
call to the pastorate of All Souls Church, 
Unitarian, in Augusta, Me. 


WasuHineton, D.C.—Another memorial 
pew has been placed in All Souls Uni- 
tarian Church, “In Memoriam, Clara 
Carroll Hewins, Dedham, Massachusetts.” 


The Atheistic Ripple 
(Continued from page 465) 


we. We have emerged and have taken 
up into our organism physical forces, 
chemical elements, biological phenomena ; 
but we have received from some other and 
higher source those ultimate elements of 
our mental, moral lives which make us 
men. 

And if we would gain a deeper view 
and a true insight into the nature of the 
universe, then we must go to it through 
the human at its best. Deep as we may 
go to the nature of things through the 
more than ninety elements of the world, 
through the marvelous mechanism of 
things, or through the protean energy 
working in and through this element and 
this mechanism, we can go deeper and 
farther through the mind thinking, the 
heart loying, the consciousness speaking, 
the will striving, the soul winging its 
way in aspiration after the spiritual and 
eternal. And in this direction, we find 
the greater and higher. community of our 
nature, and the blessed fellowship of life. 

If the atheistic movement is a ripple— 
and even if it should become a wave— 
the sea itself, in its depth and currents 
and movement, is the great and perma- 
nent reality of religion. 


SHOALS——1896-1926 


Anniversary Year 
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RELIGIOUS ARTS GUILD 


ANNUAL MEETING 


Wednesday, May 26, 8 P.M. 
Hale Chapel, First ‘Church 


Subject: “How Bridge the Gulf Be- 
tween Religion and Art ?—Practical Sug- 
gestions.” Remarks by Eugene Rodman 
Shippen, Milton T. Garvin, Woldemar H. 
Ritter, Henry Wilder Foote, and Thomp- 
son Stone. Open discussion. 


Annual membership in the Guild, one 
dollar, payable to W. H. Rivrrer, 299 


Tappan Street, Brookline. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or moreinsertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate cerd furnished on request. 


ADIRONDACK COTTAGE. Furnished. Five 
rooms, bath, running water, electric lights, 
garage. $225 for season. Central for touring. 
ALMON WARD, Jay, Essex Co., N.Y. 


MAKE PLANS EARLY for your Summer Vaca- 
tion! We offer good accommodations in our 
small hotel in village, within visiting distance 
of the White Mountains. Freedom from hay 
fever. Correspondence solicited. Booklet. A. J. 
NEWMAN, Heights House. Lunenburg, Vt. 


WOMAN OF REFINED TASTES but limited in- 
come is offered opportunity to share, at a very 
modest sum, the modest but pleasant little 
Boston apartment of professional woman. 
Culture, breeding, high character, and sweet 
disposition absolutely essential. Address C-107, 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


A MIDDLE-AGED AMERICAN WOMAN, gradu- 
ate attendant and companion, with much ex- 
perience, desires position with elderly lady or 
gentleman, where intelligent and helpful serv- 
ice would be appreciated ; or as nurse for little 
girl over four years old. WBxcellent Unitarian 


references. Address C-106, TH CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER. 
ee ee ee ee ee eee 


BOARD 


WASHINGTON, D.C. “The Kern,” near the 
new Washington Auditorium, is a delightful 
place for travelers. It has the facilities of a 
hotel, with the atmosphere of home. Estab- 
lished twelve years, and internationally known. 
Fifty quiet guest rooms—each with running 
water, many with connecting baths. Excellent, 
inexpensive dining places near. Garage on 
premises. Telephone, Franklin 1142. Send for 
map, illustrated Washington guide, and Kern 
literature inclosing eight cents. Address: Mrs. 
JostasH QUINCY KpkEN, 1912 “G’ Street, North- 
west. 


SHOALS 


The Isles of Shoals Association will hold its General Conference 
July 17—31 
Come and celebrate with us 


HISTORICAL ADDRESSES — BANQUET — PAGEANT — REMINISCENCES 


Count Volpi says Mussolini is dictator 


by unanimous consent. And it is ten 
years in prison not to consent.—Punch, 


“Why do brides wear white, mummy?” 
“Because they are so happy, darling.” 
“Then why do bridegrooms wear black?” 
—The Rote. 


Husband: “Hm! Funny pudding this!” 
Wife: “Yes, dear! That’s as far as I got 
with the recipe when the wireless broke 
down.”—Hve. 


Man traveling downstate met a native 
and asked: ‘‘Who laid out this town, any- 
way?” “Nobody,” said the native sadly, 
“it’s not dead yet.” 


Sweet Young Thing: “Why are you 
running that steam roller thing over that 
field?” Farmer: “I’m going to raise 
mashed potatoes this year.” 


A sermon recently broadeast by an 
Hastern clergyman was preached from 
Ecclesiastes i.9, “There is no new thing 
under the sun.”—Arkansas Gazette. 


It is the millennium. “Do you call that 
a strike?’ said the batter to the umpire. 
“That’s what I call it,” was the retort. 
“Tt looked that way to me, too,” said the 
batter.—Life. 


Host: “That’s a sunset painting of my 
daughter’s. She studies art abroad, you 
know.” Tactless Guest: “H’m. That ac- 
counts for it. I never saw a sunset like 


it in this country.”—Answers. 


An old woman, after waiting in a con- 
fectionary store for about ten minutes, 
grew grossly impatient at the lack of 
service. “Here, young lady,” she called, 
“who waits on the nuts?’—Hverybody’s. 


“Now, children, what 
‘did the Romans do for the Britons?” 
Small Girl: “They civilized ’em, miss.” 
Schoolmistress: “And how did they do 
that?’ Second Small Girl: “Please, miss, 
they taught ’em how to fight.”—Belfast 
News-Letter. 


‘Schoolmistress : 


“Yes,” said the tall man, “I have had 
many disappointments, but none stands out 
like the one that came to me when I was 
a boy.” “Some terrible shock that fixed 
itself indelibly in your memory, I sup- 
pose.” “Exactly,” said the tall man. “I 
had crawled under a tent to see the circus, 
and I discovered it was a revival meet- 
ing.’—Boston Transcript. 


A story is going the rounds to the effect 
that a certain automobile owner installed 
a newfangled carburetor that was guar- 
anteed to save 20 per cent. in gas. Then 
he put in special spark plugs that were 
guaranteed to save 20 per cent. of the 
same precious fluid, and an intake 
superheater that was guaranteed to save 
20 per cent. He next put in a patented 
rear-axle that was also guaranteed to save 
20 per cent., and re-tired with a new 
brand of tires that promised a 20 per 
cent. saying in gas consumption. Finally, 
he drained his crank case and refilled it 


with a new oil guaranteed to increase his ° 


mileage 20 per cent. Now, with a fuel 


economy of 120 per cent., the owner has! 


to stop every hundred miles and bail out 
the gas tank to keep it from running 


Verbatim Reporti 
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THE ANNUAL MEETING — 


of the Unitarian Service Pension 
Society will be held Monday, 
May 24, 1926, at 4 p.m. in Boston 


at the Arlington a Church 
Vestry. 


ROBERT S. LORING 
Secretary 


ork. JEANNETTE 


Forei 
145 ee pe Ba Building, Boston, Mass. Tel. *Main 1783 


Al ways Dependable 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


“The Chest With the Chill in it’’ 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


MINISTER WANTED 


The First Unitarian Church of 
Youngstown, Ohio (population 
160,000), is in need of a minister. 
Splendid opportunities for the 
right man. Communications con- 
fidential. Apply to 
H. G. R. BENNETT, Secretary 

366 Lexington Ave., Youngstown, O. 


SCHOOLS 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting — Salesmanship — Normal — Secre- 
tarial. Shorter Courses: Somers Be tae pe 
Combined—Shorthand—Civil Service. Practice 
features em hee Individual attention and 
progress. Specify catalog wanted. 

Beach 1765 


18 Boylston St., Boston 
school 


or Girls %O 


EMPHASIZING COLLEGE PREPARATION 


Liberal Grammar and High School Courses 


Postgraduate Coyrse in Music and Housecraft 
POSTGRADUATE ONE-YEAR TUTORING 
COURSE FOR COLLEGE EXAMINATIONS 


A school home where your daughter 


receives individual instruction . 
under the most careful supervision. 
John MacDuffie 
Mrs. John MacDuffie 


Springfield, Mass. 


Principals 


erry : ng. ee got tedes Work 
an apes = g- mnogr' 
Wo SOULE: 


address please send 
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Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Morn- 
ing service at 11. Rev. Paul Revere Froth- 
ingham, D.D., Minister. The church is open 
daily from 9 to 4. 


FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Minister 
Emeritus, Rev. Roderick Stebbins. Minister, 
Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service at 11 a.m. 
Sermon by the minister. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, Jersey and 
Peterborough Streets. Rey. Abraham M. Rih- 
bany, D.D., minister. Church service at 11 
A.M. Disciples School at 9.45 A.m. Kinder- 
garten at 11 A.M. 


CHANNING CHURCH, Dorchester, East Cot- 
tage Street, near Dorchester Avenue. Rey. 
Frank R. Gale, minister. Morning service 
at 10.30 a.m. Church school at 12 m, Y. P. R. U. 
services on the first and third Sundays of each 
month at 5 P.M. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street, 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 a.m. and 
11 a.M., All Souls School of Religious Educa- 
tion, children’s elasses. 11 a.m., Church service. 
The church is open daily for rest and prayer. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDE, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broadway). 
A. Wakefield Slaten, Ph.D., minister. Church 
services at 11 a.M. Visitors are cordially in- 
vited to make themselves known to the min- 
ister and to sign the Visitor’s Register. 


SECOND CHURCH, BOSTON (1649), Bea- 
con Street and Audubon Road. Rey, Edward 
A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. Rev. Bugene 
Rodman Shippen, D.D., minister. May 23, 
9.80 A.M., Church school. Waitstill H. Sharp, — 
superintendent... 11 aA.mM., Morning service 
Chorus choir under Homer C. Humphrey. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Minister emeritus, Rev. Howard 
N. Brown, D.D. Minister, Rev. Harold E. B. 
Speight, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices; Ray- 
mond C. Robinson, Mus. Bac., organist and 
choirmaster. Sunday, at 11 A.M., 

Prayer with sermon by Rev. George T.. y 
D.D., Acting President, Wheaton College. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. 
Charles BE. Park, D.D., minister. Rev. Hdw: 
Cummings, minister emeritus. Morning 
ice 11 a.m. Communion service imme 
after morning service on the first § la 
of each month. Free seats at all e 
The church Is open datly from 9 to 8. 
welcome. 
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